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N art critic singularly worthy, by thought and study, of 

that common and ill-applied name, who has _ never- 
theless not made an implicit renunciation of everything that is 
not art criticism, has had the courage to bid London go this 
spring and see at the French Gallery in Pall Mall a “Last 
Supper” “greater than Leonardo da Vinci’s.” Here are 
Apostles, not serene and composed patricians in type vaguely 
aloof from place and race and personality, but poor men, each 
aunit of mankind, shaped and made and marred by the inci- 
dents of this chance-medley and fragmentary life, each with a 
story hardly worthy to be called a history, but separated in the 
experience it implies from any other story ever acted upon earth; 
men most seriously in earnest, but showing very various and 
unequal capacities for that sincerity, and in no case capable of 
understanding much of the words with which they are pene- 
trated as they sit listening to their Saviour. The painter of 
this most human and most sincere “ Last Supper” is the Saxon 
artist Fritz von Uhde, a pupil in the great school of Munich, 
but a student in that of Paris, whose pictures are shown to the 


London public for the first time this year. 
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Herr von Uhde is forty-two years old and has not been many 
years famous ; much of his youth, moreover, was absorbed by 
service in a Saxon cavalry regiment, with which he made the 
1870 campaign, and which he finally left in 1877 to devote him- 
self to painting. But his leisure had been given to art from his 
earliest years, and we have in‘him no claimant to the impos- 
sibility of sudden and unprepared success. 

Religious painting has been so long—if not dead, yet living 
meagrely on recollections, that it is no wonder true work, in- 
spired by Scripture subjects and by a purely fresh and vivid 
impulse, should stir the interest of the world. Fritz von Uhde 
is an impressionist, a man thoroughly of his time, master of all 
the resources of contemporary art as it is practised in the very 
centre of movement. If he had been a medizvalist he must 
have remained merely picturesque, whereas he is absolutely 
and entirely pictorial; a thinker, doubtless, but one who 
presents his thought simply, and, as it were, suddenly, in the 
form of vision. Vision must obviously form the scope, the field, 
the place and boundary of pictorial art, and the whole signifi- 
cance of a picture must lie in an appeal to the eyes—the simple 
eyes, with their direct observation, their vigilance as to outward 
aspects, their mere intelligence. Spirituality is rather stimulated 
than suppressed by obedience to the laws and respect for the 
limitations of the eyes. For no allegory, no symbolism need 
be excluded if only it is capable of being presented to the 
imaginative vision ; what the mind’s eye sees may be proposed 
in the picture for the eye of the body to delight in. There is 
a world indeed of purely intellectual thought which pictorial 
vision cannot reach, and which belongs to literature ; and there 
is a world of intellectual and emotional apprehension combined, 
which vision cannot reach, and which [finds an articulateness 
different from that of words—the articulateness of music. But 
painting loses nothing by the humility of obedience to its own 
rules and proper possibilities. 
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For, in order to fulfil those possibilities to their utmost, as 
well as to obey their denials, the education of the eyes must be 
accomplished with all diligence and delicacy. They must learn 
to see simply what is beautiful and essential, and to ignore what 
is dull and importunate, and to make those just and_ sensitive 
comparisons of the various powers of light which of themselves 
fill any picture, however conceived and treated in other respects, 
full of incidént, interest, and charm. It may sound strange to 
say that simplicity has to be learnt. But if it is true that it 
must be learnt in literature, since from an early age we are ac- 
customed to lifeless, conventional, and vacant words, used again 
merely because they have been used before, and since we have all 
acquired the habit of ready-made thinking and feeling which the 
habit of such words entails, it is more obviously and certainly true 
that simplicity must be learnt in the art of pictorial seeing. The 
inevitable preoccupation of our time, and of our race, spoils the 
capacity for simple impressions with which, doubtless, we were 
born. Preoccupation completely mars English acting, and goes 


far to mar English painting, and in these two arts people of 


Latin race must always surpass us by reason of their momentary 
singleness. But such Englishmen as have a temperament for 
art may, as we say, regain or learn much of this singleness. And 
the science with which the impression is to be presented must 
needs always be a matter of learning. 

Fritz von Uhde, then, is, technically considered, extremely 
modern—-pictorial and impressionary. The ready-made, the 
slovenly in conception, the unrealised, the unsurprised, the “ pic- 
turesque ”—all that is at its worst in the costume picture of a 
generation ago—he has explicitly rejected and renounced. How- 
ever solitary and original he may be in feeling, he has frankly 
studied technique in the school of his contemporaries, accepting 
the great accession of vitality of which any man must be sensible 
when he works with the men of his own date, actively alive. To 
hold aloof from all this because one is too superfine, like 
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Bouguerau, or too pious, like certain men of Diisseldorf who have 
followed Overbeck, is almost as bad as to hold aloof because 
one is too dull, which is generally the English reason ; it is to 
go into a peevish separateness. Where von Uhde is salient and 
singular is in his treatment of subjects so remote by means so 
modern ; for the penultimate or the antepenultimate learning, 


the belated fashion, has generally been considered good enough 


for religious painting. He has given to the motives of his choice 


the flower of the science of his time. 

The painter's name was known to few in England when, a 
year ago, the Art Journal published, with an excellent critical 
biography, engravings of “The Nativity,” and of “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me” (which we reproduce through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Virtue and Co.). To be made aware of these 
wonderful pictures was assuredly for many a more important 
artistic event than the opening of the Royal Academy. The 
Art Journal did well in one of the best functions of a review of 
its kind by thus spreading international knowledge of con- 
temporary art so important as the work of Fritz von Uhde. 
Even in these days when there isso much interchange, and when 
the students of two hemispheres are pupils of French masters, 
there may be singular local ignorance of art that is not widely 
popular and sensationally famous. But in few cases would the 
loss be so great as in the case of this German artist, who has 
not only, like the rest, his contribution to make to the summing- 
up of the style achieved in his day, but a most distinct motive, 
lying beyond the manner, science, and fashion of art. “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me” shows the interior of a German 
village school, populous with the broad-headed, lint-white-haired 
children drawing near to make friends with the mild and 
melancholy Christ seated in their midst. One child has his head 
bent down to the Saviour’s knee by His encircling arm; a 
little constrained, after the manner of a child, he glances 
upwards at his more familiar associates; a little square girl puts 
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her candid fist straight into the hand of Christ; an older one 
stands loaded with a baby; a shyer boy approaches from behind. 
And the word has become known among the people in the 
village that the Lord has come; an open door to the left admits 
men who remove their caps with an undemonstrative and slight 
embarrassment, very serious and silent. From the high bare 
windows the cool general daylight fills the sensible atmosphere, 
almost effacing and absorbing the light fresh tones of flesh and 
hair. The worn figure of the Saviour sits in an attitude of 
perfect simplicity, the profile expressing acquaintance with grief 
by its tenderness, with the absence of the smile that the tender 
action suggests. 

It is the same figure, conceived under the touch of the same 
poignant thought, that enters the Bavarian cottage in answer to 
the labourers’ grace before meat: “Come, Lord Jesus, be Thou 
our guest.” He is no unfamiliar visitor. They bid Him daily 
to their poor table, and see Him there in fancy on days when 
there is neither much mirth nor much anxiety to distract them, 
and they are penetrated with a devout thought. And the same 
Christ sits with His hands round the cup of the Last Supper. 
Nowhere, however, is the presence so pathetic as in the school. 

And into no place should the same Christ be more simply 
bidden or more simply welcomed. Fritz von Uhde has drawn 
the Saviour suggested by a chapter of the Gospel rather than by 
an Old Testament History or a Catechism, or by the story-books 
with ornamental versions of the New Testament narrative for 
the use of Catholic children. We do not suggest that these 
last-named studies are superfluous. But the old memories 
which nothing in after years can replace are assuredly those 
clinging to the Gospel, untouched, as the child hears it in his 
earliest years. For us all there are no things more remote, or 
nearer to the creation of the heavens and the earth, than the 
first things we were taught. Those things are wonderful and 
august because of our own youth, Being among our first 
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lessons they are ancient as the stars, earlier than time. Few and 
short are the generations of men since the closing and losing of 
Eden. Time, measured by years and centuries, is a little thing 
—of this life convinces us. There is nothing longer ago or 
further apart than the beginning of our own souls. Those 
memories stand for ever ; and among them—if religion is to be 
old and secure in life, mysterious still among disillusions, and 
young and fresh at the hour of our death—must be memories 
of the four Gospels. Images of the Manger and the Crucifix will 
be more durable in the young imagination than in the forms in 
which we are accustomed to present them to children. Words- 
worth, remembering childhood even more freshly than other 
poets have done, was the one, of all poets, to write that ode on 
the Power of Sound which proclaims the coming of faith by 
hearing. 

Von Uhde’s “ Nativity ” is perhaps of all his works the one 
that caused the most displeased surprise. That a public who 
accepts Doré’s “Pretorium” “should reject this would be 
intelligible enough. But the “ Nativity” offended those from 
amongst whom Doré was expatriated, and who are intelligent 
enough in their love of technical excellence and artistic science 
almost to forgive the matter for the sake of the manner. The 
setting of the scene is purely modern. The little angels 
who are singing the song of the Saviour’s birth, perched 
like birds upon the rafters of the stable, are little German 
school children; the old shepherds are Teutonic peasants, 
undemonstrative and unconscious, groping their way, mental step 
by step, as they move by their lantern-light. As mere studies 
of natural action these figures have an inimitable charm and 
value of truth. Inthe long bare shed a little white bed has 
been spread ; it is flooded with light from a stable-lantern 
hooked to the wall. The Holy Virgin, meagre and wan, with 
neither youth nor beauty to take the eye, nor luxury nor dignity 
of physique, sits up to adore the Child Who lies helpless across 
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her knees—a newborn child such as no other painter of the 
Nativity has had the candour or the tenderness to paint. 
Whatever else the picture may be, it is an effectual rebuke 
to the facile, ready-made, and essentially vulgar Italian elegance. 
Yet this distinguished mind has been accused of vulgarity 
because of its gentle respect for all the humiliations of human 
life. The art of attitude should not long survive this blow from 
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A Dead Astronomer. 


(FATHER PERRY, S.J.) 


TARRY Amorist, starward gone, 
S Thou art—what thou didst gaze upon! 
Passed through thy golden garden’s bars, 
Thou see’st the Gardener of the Stars. 


She about whose mooned brows 
Seven stars make seven glows, 
Seven lights for seven woes : 

She, like thine own galaxy, 

All lustres in one purity : 

What said’st thou, Astronomer, 
When thou didst discover her ? 
When thy hand its tube let fall, 
Thou found’st the fairest star of all ! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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St. Patrick with St. Germanus in 
Britain. 


A.D. 429—430. 

+ was about the year 418 that St. Patrick placed himself 

under the direction of St. Germanus at Auxerre. The 
creat influence throughout Gaul which that distinguished man 
possessed prepares us to find 
that his zeal for souls was not 
confined to his own diocese. 
As former Duke or Governor 
of Gallia Lugdunensis his civil 
jurisdiction had extended from 
Lyons to the shores of the 
English Channel and the At- 
lantic. His reputation as a 
vigorous and able ruler sur- 
vived his relinquishment of his 
rank and authority as Duke ; 
and his aid as Bishop was 
eagerly sought by those who 
had felt the benefit of his civil 
rule. The Morini, a people 
dwelling on the sea-coast about 
Boulogne and Dunquerque, in- 
voked his assistance. At the 
end of the fourth century 
Rouen had been blessed with a 
holy and active Bishop, St. — qonsIGNOR GRADWELL. 
Victricius. He was probably a 
Briton by birth, and had been a soldier in his youth, and his 
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abandoning the military career had brought upon him much 
obloquy and suffering. He became the friend of St. Martin of 
Tours and St. Paulinus of Nola, and was raised to the Epis- 
copate about A.D. 390. The Church of Rouen had been founded 
about the year A.D. 260 by Pope St. Stephen, who appointed as 
its first Bishop St. Mellon, a native of Cardiff in Glamorganshire. 
This Saint had journeyed to Rome on some business connected 
with the annual tribute paid to Rome by Britain ; he had come 
under the influence of that saintly Pontiff and was baptised by 
him. Eventually he was raised to the priesthood, and finally 
sent into Gaul to found an episcopal see at Rouen. St. Vic- 
tricius was the eighth Bishop, and under his vigorous admin- 
istration the Church of Rouen flourished exceedingly. His 
reputation for learning and sound doctrine became so great that 
in 394 he was summoned to Britain by the Bishops of that 
nation to assist them in appeasing the dissensions which even 
then prevailed in the island. In his own city he obtained relics 
for the churches, instituted musical services, and trained widows 
and virgins in such perfection that Rouen, previously almost 
unknown, was spoken of in distant lands with reverence, and 
counted among cities famous for their sacred places. He died 
about 409. In the same ‘year the Armoricans declared their 
independence of the Roman Empire; and the district soon fell 
into disorder in religious and civil matters. In these straits the 
inhabitants applied to St. Germanus for his help. That Saint 
had already discovered the abilities and zeal of St. Patrick, and 
he sent him to the sea-coast of north-western Gaul. 

The Rev. T. O’Hanlon, in his “Lives of the Irish Saints,” under 
the heading of St. Patrick, p. 519, quotes Malbranche, “De 
Morinis,” for the statement that St. Germanus sent St. Patrick 
to preach to the Morini after the death of St. Victricius. He 
adds that Probus says that St. Patrick preached the Gospel and 
administered Baptism in Normandy; and that some popular 
traditions and even old chronicles record that he laboured in 
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Boulogne and the adjacent territory. Perhaps the faint traces 
left of this apostolic journey, and the dim remembrance of St. 
Patrick’s labours in what soon afterwards became known as 
Normandy, have contributed to the notion that he was con- 
nected with the district by birth. From this time forward he 
became a marked man. He had laboured with such untiring 
energy, and his mission had been crowned with such complete 
success, that men began to talk of him as destined to become a 
Bishop. The passage in St. Patrick’s “Confessions” is extremely 
obscure, but it seems to refer to the time succeeding his return 
from the Morini. “And I learned from certain brethren that 
before this defence, when I was not present, nor even in Britain, 
nor giving any occasion for it, he defended me in my ab- 
sence. He had even said to me with his own lips, ‘ Thou art 
going to be given the rank of a Bishop,’ though I was not worthy 
of it.” (Conf. 595.) He alludes toa friend of his to whom he 
had made a confidence some thirty years before, and whom he 
describes as “his dearest friend, to whom he would have 
trusted even his life,” and of whom we shall have occasion again 
to speak, when the question of his elevation to the Episcopate 
was seriously mooted. 

We may now turn to the condition of Britain and Gaul in 
their political aspect. The wretched and effeminate rule of 
Honorius came to an end in 423. He had been a mere cypher 
in the government of the Empire of the West. Edicts had been 
made in his name, but others had dictated the policy of the 
empire, and directed the movements of the forces which con- 
tended with the swarms of barbarians, who from east and west 
were sapping the very foundation of the Roman power. The 
death of Alaric in 411 relieved Italy of a formidable enemy ; 
but Ataulphus, his wife’s brother, established himself in the south 
of Gaul, and he became sufficiently powerful to demand in 
marriage Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and to receive her as 
his bride. At this time the banks of the Rhine ever furnished 
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new hordes of Franks and Burgundians to disturb the repose 
of eastern and northern Gaul. Honorius was followed by a 
successor, if not so contemptible as, yet still more detestable than, 
himself. Valentinian III. was but a baby when he ascended 
the throne ; but as he advanced in years he became a monster 
of cruelty, treachery, and debauchery ; he slew with his own 
hands A&tius, a brave soldier and a skilful ruler, who for many 
years by his energy and ability had maintained the honour of 
the Roman name; and he died by the sword of a patrician of 
Rome whose wife he had grossly outraged. 

If we turn away in disgust from this shameful _pic- 
ture of imperial weakness and imperial wickedness we 
shall find in the bright examples of many holy Bishops 
a most refreshing contrast. Amid the crumbling ruins 
of the old civilisation a poet like Claudian might revive 
in a measure the glories of classic literature, or generals 

like Stilicho or A®tius might almost rival the deeds of a 
Scipio or a Pompey ; but for the true glories of the early part of 
the fifth century we must read the lives of the saintly Bishops 
of Italy and Gaul. Foremost among these towards the close 
of Honorius’s reign was Pope Celestinus. He was of Roman 
birth, and was elected to the Chair of St. Peter in 422. In early 
life he had visited Milan and heard the great St. Ambrose 
preach. He had been deacon to Pope Innocent, and in his name 
had corresponded with St. Augustine of Hippo. His election 
was popular at Rome, and there was neither delay nor oppo- 
sition to his succession. He found the Church greatly disturbed 
with disputes about the doctrine of Divine grace, in consequence 
of the teaching of Pelagius, and of Ccelestius, his principal sup- 
porter ; the new Pope at once delared himself adverse to their 
doctrines, and he constrained Ccelestius to leave Italy and seek 
a refuge at Constantinople. But the new heresies had acquired 
too much influence to be easily put down, and during the whole 
of his reign, lasting eleven years, till 433, it required all the 
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vigilance and energy of Celestine to guard the Church from this 
dangerous error. One of his leading counsellors was Palladius, 
whom he made deacon of Rome. Palladius was a man of great 
ability and zeal, and he appears to have taken special interest 
in the affairs of the Western Church. Gaul, Britain, and later 
on Ireland, were the chosen objects of his watchfulness and care. 
Pelagianism had made such progress in Britain by the year 429 
that the British Episcopacy lost all confidence in their power to 
put it down; still they could not abandon the attempt without an 
effort, and they resolved on inviting their brother Bishops of 
Gaul to send them some able and zealous missionaries to refute 
the false teachers and confirm the shaken faith of the people. 
The news of this step was carried to Rome; the deacon Pal- 
ladius took up the matter warmly, and St. Prosper (who some- 
what later on was the Pope’s secretary) tells us; “The Pope, 
through the action of Palladius the deacon, sent Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre, in his own stead to root out heresy and 
direct the Britons to the Catholic faith.” 

Of the accomplishments and virtues of St. Germanus I have 
already said enough. He stood foremost among the Prelates of 
Gaul. In spite of his years and many labours he accepted 
without hesitation the task imposed upon him by his fellow 
Bishops and by the Holy See, and set himself with characteristic 
ardour to seek such help as would ensure success, He chose 
as his colleague the Bishop of a neighbouring diocese, St. 
Lupus of Troyes. The career of the last-named deserves a 
brief mention. He was of a noble family of Southern Gaul, 
and when arrived at man’s estate he was married to the sister 
of St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles. After seven years of wed- 
lock, with the consent of his wife he separated from her to 
devote himself to a religious life. He followed Hilary to Lerins, 
then flourishing under the care of the founder, Honoratus ; and 
was there joined by his brother, the great writer and contro- 
versialist, St. Vincent. Here he remained a year, and left 
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Lerins to embrace the monastic state. Probably enough it 
would be at Lerins that he would first make the acquaintance 
of St. Patrick. In 426 he was, much against his will, prevailed 
upon to accept the Bishopric of Troyes. At a Synod held at 
Troyes he was recommended by the assembled Bishops as a 
fitting person to share St. Germanus’s expedition to Britain, 
and he was at once accepted. 

Amongst his own clergy St. Germanus had ready to his hand 
St. Patrick. He had known him intimately for eleven years, 
and had conceived the highest esteem for him ; and more than 
this, he had formed with him a solid friendship which was to 
last till his death. Naturally, the fact of St. Patrick’s having 
been born in Britain would have its weight in the choice. To 
many of the Gaulish Bishops the language of the country 
people was familiar, and they thus possessed a fair knowledge 
of Celtic, a form of which was used in Britain. As for St. 
Patrick, we may reasonably suppose, in spite of his long absence 
from his native country, that he still retained a fair recollection 
of the language of his childhood. He must have heard with 
deep emotion that he had been selected by his beloved master 
to accompany him to Britain. It was his own country, it was 
endeared to him by the memories of his youth, and the graves 
of his father and mother were by the side of the swiftly flowing 
Clyde. Thirty-five years of his life had been spent in preparing 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen, the inhabitants of Hibernia 
or Scotia ; and now he found himself by the act of his superiors 
brought one step nearer to his long cherished desire. 

It is not necessary for me to record all the incidents of the 
journey of this apostolic company. But one deserves notice. 
As they made their way down the Seine they came to Nanterre, 
four miles from Paris, and here occurred a notable event. I 
cannot do better than describe it in the words of Alban Butler 
(Vol. I, p. 17): 

The inhabitants flocked about them to receive their blessing, 
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and St. Germanus made them an exhortation, during which he 
took particular notice of Genevieve, though only seven years of 
age. After his discourse he inquired for her parents, and 
addressing himself to them, foretold their daughter’s future 
sanctity, and said that she would perfectly accomplish the 
resolution she had taken of serving God, and that others would 
imitate her example. He then asked Genevieve whether it 
was not her desire to serve God in a state of perpetual 
virginity, and to bear no other title than that of a spouse of 
Jesus Christ. The virgin answered that this was what she had long 
desired, and begged that by his blessing she might be from that 
moment consecrated to God. The holy Prelate went to the 
church of the place, followed by the people, and during long 
singing of psalms and prayers (says Constantius), that is, during 
the recital of None and Vespers (as the author of the “ Life of 
St. Genevieve ” expresses it), he held his hand on the virgin’s 
head. After he had supped he dismissed her, giving a strict 
charge to her parents to bring her again to him very early the 
next morning. The father complied with the commission, and 
St. Germanus asked Genevieve whether she remembered the 
promise she had made to God.. She said she did, and declared 
she would, by the Divine assistance, faithfully perform it. The 
Bishop gave her a brass medal, on which a cross was engraved, 
to wear always about her neck, to put her in mind of the con- 
secration she had made of herself to God ; and at the same time 
he charged her never to wear bracelets or necklaces of pearls, 
gold, or silver, or any other ornaments of vanity. All this she 
most religiously observed, and considering herself “as the spouse 
of Christ, gave herself up to the most fervent practices of devo- 
tion and penance.” 


The extract is long, but it furnishes us with a beautiful in- 
stance of the spirit of the times, of the high esteem in which 
holy virginity was held, and of the power often possessed by 
Saints of penetrating into the secrets of holy souls. Besides, 
St. Patrick was afterwards to become the trainer of almost 
countless virgins, who under his guidance and stimulated by his 
exhortations dedicated themselves entirely to God’s service. 
And it may be that the action of St. Germanus towards the 
little Genevieve was to him a model and an encouragement, 
He had been an interested spectator of the scene, and had noted 
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the bright face of the saintly child looking up into the eyes of 
the venerable Bishop with unbounded trust; and it was to him 
an experience which in after years was to bear abundant fruit 
in his own training of the great Saint Bridget. 

A few words will describe the state of Britain, to which the 
steps of this holy company were directed. In the year 410 the 
formal connexion of the island and the Imperial Government 
was severed. The Emperor Honorius addressed letters in that 
year to the cities of Britain, bidding them provide for their 
own security; and in the year before, the last of the 
Roman legions had quitted our island to join the fortunes of 
Constantine, whom they had elected Emperor. However the 
Britons might for the moment rejoice at their recovered liberty 
and independence, they soon found that it was a perilous boon. 
Dangers from without, from the sea-rovers, the Saxons, and 
from the ever restless and savage tribes of Caledonia, the Picts, 
pressed upon them ; and there seems to have been no spirit of 
union or organisation to oppose them. A rivalry sprung up 
between the towns where the old Roman municipal institutions 
still prevailed and the chiefs, who on all sides rose up to press 
their own claims as the representatives of the natives of the 
soil. The result was inevitable; and Britain, unable to offer any 
effectual resistance to the barbarous races which swarmed from 
north and south, was gradually and surely occupied by a 
conquering race. It is not difficult to guess what were the 
results of such a state of things in the religious condition of 
the island. Christianity had slowly followed the steps of the 
Romans. Before the time of Constantine religion had made 
much progress, and after his time the country gradually assumed 
a Christian character. Wherever Roman troops were established 
there would be sure to be Christian soldiers, and priests were 
found to minister to their wants. Places of worship, sometimes 
of a very humble character, and built for the most part of wood, 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood of the camps. The faith 
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slowly penetrated among the native Britons, and many of their 
chiefs became faithful and zealous followers of the Cross. We 
have on record the names of three episcopal sees, York, 
London, anda third, supposed by Lingard to have been at 
Lincoln. The Bishops of these sees were present at the Council 
of Arles held in 314, but they were representatives of a much 
larger number. The poverty of these Bishops was so marked 
at the Council that supplies were granted to them from the 
Imperial treasury. At the time of St. Germanus’s visit the 
British Episcopate did not contain one man of sufficient mark 
for his name to have been handed down to us; and their applica- 
tion to the Gaulish Bishops, to St. Victricius in 394, and to St. 
Germanus in 429, to compose differences and oppose heresy, 
show what a modest opinion they had of their ability and 
learning. Severianus,a Gaulish Bishop, and his son Agricola 
had been driven from the Continent by the decrees of Valen- 
tinian III. against the professors of Pelagianism ; and they had 
sought a more hopeful field for spreading their errors in Britain, 
and so successful had been their efforts that the appeal to the 
Synod of Troyes in 429 seemed the only means of stopping 
the evil. 

It was not that Britain at this time was altogether destitute 
of schools of learning. Faustus, afterwards Abbot of Lerins 
and Bishop of Riez, is an instance of this. Tillemont is of 
opinion that he was a native of Britain; for he is styled a Britons 
and the modern Bretagne did not get its name till towards the 
close of the fifth century. Of him we read that his mother was 
a woman of remarkable character, impressing all who came in 
contact with her with a deep sense of her piety and her real 
worth. Her son studied Greek philosophy, though in a Chris- 
tian spirit. He became a proficient in rhetoric, and is said to 
have pleaded at the bar. About 426 he retired from the world 
and entered the monastery of Lerins, then presided over by St. 
Maximus. There he became a thorough ascetic, and a great 
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student of Holy Scripture. But his leaving Britain before the 
arrival of St. Germanus prevented his taking a part in the 
controversy against the Pelagian teachers. There was also at 
this period in the far north-west of Britain a great and shining 
light, St. Ninian, Bishop of Witherne, in Galloway. For up- 
wards of thirty years he had laboured unceasingly and with 
conspicuous success in preaching the Gospel, first to the scat- 
tered Christians in what is now Cumberland and the south- 
western counties of Scotland, and later on to the southern Picts 
who had settled to the south of the Antonine Wall after the 
Roman garrison had been withdrawn. He is deservedly reck- 
oned as the Apostle of the Picts ; though after his death some 
of the converts returned to their ancient superstition, and are 
with justice styled by St. Patrick at a later period, “ the apostate 
Picts.” But two centuries after his death we still find the fruits 
of his labours in the Christianity and religious establishments on 
the banks of the Forth, and the Monastery of St. Serf was the 
guardian and trainer of the great St. Kentigern, first Bishop of 
Glasgow. But in 429 there was little communication between 
the people of South Britain and their far-off neighbours living 
near the Roman Walls of Antonine and Hadrian: and St. 
Ninian took no part in the missionary journey of St. Germanus. 
Indeed he was fast nearing his end, and died full of virtues and 
honours the following year. He had built churches, founded 
religious communities, kept fresh in the hearts of the scattered 
Faithful the truths of religion, and converted multitudes of the 
wild and all but savage Picts to the practice of Christian virtues. 
The thought of St. Ninian must have occurred often to the 
mind of St. Patrick when he landed on British soil, and he must 
have longed to see again the great Saint and missionary whom 
he had seen at Marmoutier just before the death of his uncle, 
St. Martin. But it was not to be, and the Apostle of the Picts 


and the future Apostle of Ireland never met again in this life. 
It seems probable that on leaving Nanterre, which is lower 
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down on the Seine than Paris, St. Germanus and his party 
would pass through the forest, now known as the Forest of St. 
Germain, on their road to Rouen, where St. Victricius had been 
Bishop, and thence proceed to Havre at the mouth of the Seine. 
Here the Channel is about 120 miles across. ‘When the travellers 
reached the coast, winter had already set, in and their voyage 
across the Channel was a dangerous one ; and Constantius, the 
biographer of the Saint, gives us a lively description of the 
passage. At first, indeed, they had a fair wind and smooth 
sea, but a change took place in the weather when they had lost 
sight of the Gallic coast; and Constantius tells us of the 
gathering storm, the rising gale, the darkening clouds, and the 
swelling foam-capped waves. The passengers cowered with 
fear, and even the sailors, overcome by the violence of the 
tempest, abandoned their labours in despair. The ship was out 
of sight of land, it lay powerless in the trough of the sea, and 
all hope seemed at anend. St. Germanus, during all this crash 
of the elements, was sleeping peacefully. Worn out by previous 
fatigue he had laid himself down to rest and a deep sleep had 
settled upon his exhausted frame. His companions and the 
crew turned to him as their only chance of escape from im- 
mediate death. He arose calm and undismayed. He called 
upon the name of Christ and bade the sea be still, and, taking 
some oil he sprinkled some drops upon the raging waves, in- 
voking the most Blessed Trinity. His prayer was heard, the 
fury of the storm began to subside, a favourable change in the 
direction of the wind took place, and the ship pursued in safety 
its voyage to the British coast. 

It was not the first time that St. Patrick had been at sea. In 
early life he had crossed the Irish Sea in one of the small rude 
boats used by the pirates of Ulster; his return voyage to his 
own country near Dumbarton had been a stormy one, and in 
all probability ended in the destruction and abandonment of 
the vessel on the shores of Morecambe Bay. Again, he had 
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had a painful experience of the perils of the ocean when he 
travelled from Dumbarton to Bordeaux, encountering on his 
way the gales and storms of the Bay of Biscay. But perhaps 
he had never been in more imminent peril than in his voyage 
across the British Channel, and never had he seen more visibly 
the Divine protection extended to the servants of Heaven. 

On arriving in Britain they received a most hearty welcome. 
Their progress inland was marked by an almost enthusiastic 
ereeting. The country people, on hearing of the approach of 
the illustrious visitors, left their rude ploughs and clumsy mat- 
tocks and crowded the roads by which they were to pass. And 
many atime did the kindly Germanus bid his followers stop, 
and go himself into the fields to address the assembled rustics, 
who greedily drank in the words which fell from his lips. 

It is not necessary for me here to describe at length the great 
Synod of Bishops, clergy, and people in which St. Germanus 
confuted the Pelagians, but I may call attention to the closing 
incident. At the end of the sitting a person of high military 
rank (he is called a Tribune by Constantius, though at that time 
there were no Roman troops in Britain) presented to the Bishops 
his little daughter, who was blind, begging they would implore 
the Divine mercy in her behalf. St. Germanus referred the 
case to his adversaries, but they shrank from the ordeal and 
even joined their entreaty to that of the afflicted father, begging 
tne Saint to do what he could for the blind girl. On this he 
uttered a fervent prayer to the Blessed Trinity, and taking from 
his breast the little box of relics he always carried about with 
him he applied it to the eyes of the child. Her sight was im- 
mediately given to her. It was impossible to give to the 
awe-stricken crowd a more convincing proof on which side lay 
the truth of God than by this miracle. 

The direct purpose of the mission was now mainly accom- 
plished, and the heresy of the Pelagians effectually confuted. But 
St. Germanus had his own private devotion to satisfy, and he 
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lost no time in setting about it. One of the feelings which most 
occupied his soul was a profound veneration and an intense 
love for God’s holy martyrs. He never parted with the box 
which contained their relics; night and day it always rested on 
his breast. Now Britain contained one shrine whose fame had 
gone through Christendom, and at Verulam rested the body of 
St. Alban. To this spot of all Britain St. Germanus now 
directed his steps. The courage, the fortitude, the triumph of 
the martyr of Christ had made holy the spot on which his blood 
had been shed; and St. Germanus longed to tread that sacred 
ground. The people were summoned to the grave of the Saint, 
a solemn service was performed, and the Bishop ordered the 
tomb to be opened. He reverently placed within it some of 
the relics he had brought with him, and took up from the 
place where the blood of the martyr had been shed some earth 
still bearing a red stain. This precious treasure he carried back 
to Auxerre with him, and placed in a new church which he built 
there in honour of St. Alban. 

The winter was now far advanced, but the holy company 
did not return to Gaul, and we next find them in North 
Wales, at the little town of Mold, in Flintshire, not 
far from the river Allen, an affluent of the Dee. We 
can readily imagine that the Pelagian heresy had laid a 
strong hold on the minds of the people there. Pelagius had 
sprung from that neighbourhood, and his countrymen were 
proud of the fame he had acquired. Besides, his exaggeration of 
the power of the will, unaided by Divine grace, to win salvation, 
fell in with the old teaching of the Druids, and the half-instructed 
Britons eagerly embraced his doctrines. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that the zeal of St. Germanus for sound doctrine 
induced him to cross over the midland counties and devote him- 
self to the reclaiming of these wandering souls. As it happened, 
the inhabitants of North Wales were early in the spring of 430 
suffering from another calamity—one of those incursions of 
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savage barbarians which were only too common in the fifth 
century. The untamed and restless Picts had now free play for 
indulging their predatory habits, when the Roman legions were 
withdrawn from Britain; the deserted Wall of Antoninus could 
no longer restrain them in their barren hills and sterile moors, 
and they were ever ready for a raid on the cultivated regions of 
Southern Britain. Apparently on this occasion no effectual 
opposition was made to their progress through Cumberland and 
Lancashire ; even the fortified camp of Chester they either found 
deserted, or they evaded by a flank movement. On the banks 
of the Dee they found unexpected auxiliaries. A band of 
Saxon pirates had pushed their way up the stream, and uniting 
their forces with the Picts they harried at pleasure the fertile 
valleys about Mold. The terrified and helpless Britons had 
abandoned all hope, when hearing of the approach of the mis- 
sionaries, they sent an urgent message to bid them come to their 
assistance. Their request was at once complied with, and St. Ger- 
manus and St. Lupus came as messengers of Heaven to revivetheir 
drooping spirits. It was now the season of Lent, and the saintly 
Bishops set themselves vigorously to work to renew the spirit 
of religion in the souls of these fear-stricken multitudes. They 
preached every day to the people, and it says but little for the 
state of religion at the time in the district, that finding many of 
them had never been baptised, they administered that sacrament 
to great multitudes, baptising them in the waters of the Allen: 
On March 30th fell Easter Day, and the Bishops and people 
prepared to celebrate the festival with all possible solemnity. 
They erected a temporary church of the branches of trees, and 
had scarcely concluded the devotions of the day when word was 
brought them that the Picts and Saxons were advancing upon 
them. These vigilant enemies had received intelligence of what 
was going on in the British camp, and thought it a favourable 
moment for making an attack. But a sufficient watch had been 
kept by the Britons for them to receive timely warning of the 
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approach of the enemy. The religious exercises in which they 
had been engaged had animated their minds with an over-power- 
ing enthusiasm, and they stood ready to resist with their lives. 
St. Germanus put himself at the head of some lightly armed 
troops and proceeded to survey the country. His military skill 
enabled him to select an advantageous position. The enemy 
must necessarily advance along a valley embosomed in high 
hills. Here fie posted the bulk of his force: and as the Picts 
and Saxons entered the valley, unconscious of the presence of 
the foe, a sudden shout of Alleluia burst forth from the throats 
of the Christians, resounding through the mountains and gather- 
ing volume as it was re-echoed from side to side. The effect 
was marvellous. The advancing force was seized with consterna- 
tion. They imagined that the rocks overhead were ready to fall 
and crush them. A _ universal panic fell upon them and they 
turned and fled. They threw away their arms and whatever 
could impede their flight, and many of them perished in the 
river. The Britons had an easy task to gather up the spoils, 
and it was with grateful hearts that they thanked God for so 
glorious and seasonable a deliverance. The memory of this 
battle is still treasured up in the local traditions of Flintshire. 
The spot where the barbarians were routed is still pointed out 
by the inhabitants as Maes-Garmon, or the field of German. 
It is about a mile from Mold, and the mountainous district 
afforded a convenient situation for the ambuscade and the 
success of the stratagem. 

That St. Patrick was an interested spectator of these events 
in the mission of St. Germanus cannot be called in question ; 
but we have written authority in an ancient Irish writer for the 
next incident which I am about to record, in which his share is 
clearly mentioned. The author of the preface to St. Fiac’s 
hymn to St. Patrick, writing in the seventh century, says: “In 
a city where their preaching was unsuccessful, St. Germanus took 
counsel with St. Patrick as to the course they should pursue. 
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The Saint answered : ‘ Let us for three days observe a rigorous 
fast at the city gates, and then let us leave the matter in the 
hands of God.’ This counsel was followed, and their preaching 
was crowned with complete success.” (Cardinal Moran, “Essays 
on the Early Irish Church,” p. 18.) There are good reasons for 
believing that the city alluded to by the Irish scholiast is 
Manchester, and that the place where the fast was observed was 
Patricroft. Manchester is about fifty miles from the scene of 
the Alleulia victory. It was an important military station of 
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the Romans, and continued to be a considerable municipality 
after the withdrawal of the Imperial troops. It had enjoyed in 
its near neighbourhood the advantage of a Christian church, for 
the very name of Eccles tells us of an ecclesia, or place of 
assembly for Christians ; hence it was natural for St. Germanus 
to direct his steps thither. At Mancunium he met with a most 
uncourteous reception, but following the advice of St. Patrick 
he had recourse to prayer and fasting. Heseems to have retired 
to Eccles, and there along with St. Patrick to have joined 
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preaching and administering the Sacraments to his devotions. 
Such was the impression made on the popular mind that the 
spot received the name of Patrick-cruagh, the hill of Patrick, 
and it retains the name to this day under the name of Patricroft. 
The brook that runs through the township is styled Gildea, the 
servant of God, and evidently records in the name the labours 
of these two great servants of God. In those days it often 
happened that a Christian preacher could find no other pulpit 
from which to address the people than some rising ground, 
round which the congregation gathered, and a river or brook 
had to supply the place of a baptistery. But God blessed their 
prayers and evangelical labours; on their return over Salford 
Bridge on the Irwell, the city gates were thrown open and the 
missionaries received a hearty welcome. To the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a curious monument of this incident survived 
on the road between the bridge and the old wall of Roman 
Mancunium. It was known as Patrick’s Stone, and no doubt 
St. Patrick preached from it to the Manchester men of that 
day. So well known was this stone as St. Patrick’s, that in the 
proceeding of the Manchester Court Leet held on October 5th, 
1592, it is mentioned as a landmark along the road, familiar to 
everyone. At the time of our Saint’s visit, Manchester was not 
a city of upwards of half-a-million of inhabitants, but consisted 
of a few houses that had gathered round the walls of the Roman 
camp, settled on the tongue of land formed by the junction of 
the Irwell and the Medlock. The occurrence of places with St. 
Patrick’s name attaching to them for upwards of a thousand 
years, through all the diversified fortunes of the district, affords 
a strong presumption that he once honoured South Lancashire 
with his presence, and won the enduring love and veneration of 
its people ; and I invite those who brush away this narrative as 
unworthy of credit, to supply some better explanation of 


undoubted facts. 
It was not the wont of writers of those rude times to fill in 
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their narrative with the names of places, or with the minute 
particulars with which modern authors elucidate and illustrate 
their works. To them the character of their heroes was every- 
thing. They recorded faithfully their labours and their suf- 
ferings in the cause of Christ; they especially dwelt on the 
miraculous events with which God sanctioned their careers; but 
they took no pains to describe the localities of these wonderful 
deeds, or to detail the incidents or dates which we so much 
value. Constantius thought only of the virtues and labours of 
St. Germanus, and his object was that his readers should learn 
from his pages to honour his memory and value his intercession 
When Constantius was a boy the renown of St. Germanus filled 
all Gaul, and in later life he sought to put down in writing a 
record of his acts and his virtues. But Britain was to him an 
unknown land, and it never entered into his head to give us an 
account of its cities and of its inhabitants. The scholiast of St. 
Fiac’s hymn was equally innocent of any idea of illustrating 
the history of Britain, but he eagerly recorded the fact, so honour- 
able to his national patron, that St. Patrick had been a trusted 
adviser of the great St. Germanus, the legate of Pope St. 
Celestine to our island. But the names have remained rooted 
in the memories of the inhabitants—they survived after the 
traditions of the missionaries from Rome had been lost—but 
they are full of meaning and of life to those lovers of Lancashire 
sacred history who give their attention and their best endeavours 
to revive the holy memories of the past. Patrick’s Hill, Patrick’s 
Stone, and Gildea Brook are part of the history of Lancashire : 
to some they have no meaning, but to others who have given 
themselves to the work they are full of significance and tell 
of the presence in our county of great servants of God. 

There is little else to tell of this great missionary expedition 
toour island. It had been eminently successful. The deadly 
heresy of Pelagianism was effectually put down in Britain. The 
saintly missionaries returned to Gaul in the course of the year 
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430, and some historians say that St. Patrick accompanied St. 
Germanus back to Auxerre. Cardinal Moran, however, states 
that St. Patrick remained for a time in Britain, having met with 
some Irish colonists in Wales, and that, being familiar with their 
language, he applied himself with devoted earnestness to their 
instruction in the truths of religion. In his “Irish Saints in 
Great Britain ” he.gives no authority for this statement, but he 
relies on certain Welsh traditions to this effect. In any case St. 
Patrick’s share in maintaining the true faith among his country- 
men in Britain was another important stage in his preparation 
for his greater enterprise of the conversion of Ireland. 


ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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I. 
¥ OR egregious, incomprehensible folly commend me to a 
woman!” cried Mr. Brinsley. “The obstinacy with 


which this creature throws away a chance such as she may never 
have again is simply too absurd—or would be if it were not so 
provoking.” 

He frowned, twisted his moustache, and then re-read the letter 
in his hand, which, like the mass of other documents on his 
table, was addressed to the Editor of the Universal Magazine. 
“Dear Sir” (so the missive ran), “ when I undertook to write a 
serial story for you I imagined myself to be at liberty to express 
my opinions openly. Being apprised of my mistake, however, 
and finding that you are dissatisfied with so much of my work, 
I beg to inform you that, greatly as I regret having failed to 
realise your expectations, I decline most emphatically to alter 
anything I have written. Kindly return the MS. at your 
earliest convenience.” 

Crumpling up the epistle, the editor threw it on the table, 
where it lay with the firm, boldly-written signature, “ JZauritia 
Johnstone,” staring him in the face, as if to mock him with its 
deterinination. 

It was not at all convenient to him to return the MS.—there 
was the rub! Miss Johnstone had for some years contributed 
occasionally to the Universal Magazine, and there was grace 
and originality about her work. He had thought himself quite 
safe, therefore, in giving her the important commission which 
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had been carried out so little to his satisfaction. Yet, when he 
had received the novel, it proved absolutely useless to him. It 
had every essential of a good novel. There was plenty of love 
and passion skilfully and tenderly treated, certain scenes almost 
startling in their vividness and vigour, and overlying all a 
quaint and delicate humour. There was but one drawback—the 
keynote of the whole story was what Mr. Brinsley on first 
perusal scrupled not to term “rank Socialism.” The hero, 
who far from fulfilling the ordinary feminine idea of the 
word, was neither virtue personified nor idealised vice, but a 
‘natural and very lovable creation, was nevertheless a Revolu- 
tionist of the first water, and part of the story turned on his 
efforts to redress the “wrongs” of his fellow-men. Many of 
Miss Johnstone’s sentiments, moreover, couched though they 
were in the most refined language, were such in themselves as 
to cause Mr. Brinsley considerable astonishment. The thing 
as it stood would never do; the whole affair must be altered, 
and Brinsley, who was a man of prompt action, at once indited 
a missive to the luckless authoress in which he informed her of 
the fact. 

There’ is probably no living being who exercises such un- 
limited authority in his own particular sphere as the editor of a 
first-class magazine. He is the very personification of power 
of a certain kind, accustomed to consider his decision on all 
matters within his jurisdiction as absolutely final, and to issue 
his commands with the certainty of their being obeyed. Mr, 
Brinsley’s natural peremptoriness had been accentuated by his 
position ; during the whole course of his editorial career he had 
never found any of his staff bold enough, or foolish enough, to 
gainsay him ; and it did not occur to him that a comparatively 
unknown writer, and one to whom his patronage was of para- 
mount importance, would venture to do so. His indignation 
was equalled only by his surprise ; and both in turn were over- 
mastered by a determination to convince this silly woman of 
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her folly. For whether on account of his natural obstinacy in 
pursuit of an idea, or because of the intrinsic merits of the work, 
he was unwilling to give it up. Smoothing out the crumpled 
letter again he studied the address at the head of it. “The 
Holt, near Windsor.” 

“T have haifa mind,” he mused, “to go down and see her.” 

When half of Mr. Brinsley’s mind was made up the remainder 
was easily disposed of; and that afternoon saw him comfortably 
ensconced in asmoking carriage on his way to interview his 
recreant contributor. This was an event unparalleled in the 
annals of his connexion with the Unzversal Magazine ; but 
the occasion appeared to him to demand it. Not only were his 
editorial plans upset, but he was personally puzzled and an- 
noyed. There was, moreover, a certain piquancy about the 
whole affair which hindered him from disposing of it as he 
should otherwise have done. Yes, decidedly he was wise in 
determining to see the lady; he could ascertain her motive in 
refusing to comply with his reasonable request, and could more 
easily convince her of her mistake. It would be well to achieve 
this even at the cost of a little personal inconvenience ; and Mr. 
Brinsley further acknowledged a distinct curiosity about the 
person in question, which he was desirous to gratify. 

On arriving at the station he found some difficulty in dis- 
covering the whereabouts of his destination; but at last one 
cabdriver, more adventurous than the rest, remembered that 
“The Holt was a little place along the Ascot Road, quite near 
the forest.” Thither, therefore, in a rattling open vehicle and 
along a dusty road, Mr. Brinsley was conveyed; such good 
temper as he possessed vanishing rapidly, while his determi- 
nation reached a point of savage intensity. 

At length the fly drew up before a little white gate set in a 
high neatly-trimmed hedge which enclosed an old-fashioned 
garden full of every kind of sweet-smelling flower. At the 
further end of this garden, and nestling on the outskirts of the 
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dim magnificent forest, stood a thatched cottage almost hidden 
in gay creepers: this was “ The Holt.” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Brinsley curtly to the driver, as he marched 
up the trim path, for which his tall loose-limbed person seemed 
altogether too big. 

“Miss Johnstone at home ?” 

“Yes, Miss Johnstone was at home ; would he please to walk 
in?” His card was taken, and he did please to walk in, feeling 
that the classical ditty had been reversed in his honour, and that 
the spider was accepting the invitation of the fly. 

He was obliged to stoop to pass under the low doorway, but 
stood erect enough the next moment, as an elderly lady rose to 
greet him, perusing the card handed her by the maid with a 
totally unmoved countenance. A mingled feeling of blank dis- 
appointment and unreasonable anger took possession of him as 
he gazed at her: Miss Johnstone was not only old, but ill- 
favoured. Tall, and rather round-shouldered, with sharp, hard 
features, ruddy complexion, and small but very keen blue eyes: 

“T have the honour of addressing Miss Johnstone, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I am Miss Johnstone,” returned that lady, curtly, and 
with a distinct North Country accent, “but I don’t for the life 
o me know who you are—I never heard your name before.” 

“T think your memory must play you a strange trick, then,’ 
returned her visitor, with some asperity ; “we have had a good 
many transactions together during my editorship of the Uwz- 
versal Magazine, though we have not met hitherto.” 

“ That’s the thing Mauritia writes for. Yes, I know now; you 
want to see fer, my niece, you know? ” 

Mr. Brinsley heaved a deep sigh of thankfulness and relief. 

“Well, you may as well sit down,” observed his hostess, “ for 
Mauritia’s busy and is not to be disturbed till half-past four.” 

She drew an enormous turnip-shaped silver watch from her 
waistband, where it protruded in a most unsightly manner, and 


consulted it gravely. 
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“Ten minutes past, now,” she remarked, calmly ; “you'll 
have to wait twenty minutes.” Upon which she _ restored 
the timepiece to its former position, and seating herself 
comfortably in a large armchair, took up a mass of coarse 
grey knitting, and began to work as if for dear life. | 

This was certainly an excellent joke! He, the great man 
who was unaccustomed to be at the beck and call of anybody, 
to whom, moreover, every hour was of importance, to be desired 
to await the convenience of a person who lived in a thatched 
cottage, and was almost totally unknown to him! “I must ask 
you,” he said, “to be kind enough to tell Miss Johnstone that 
Iam here. I have business of importance with her, and very 
little time to spare.” 

“Indeed?” returned the old lady. “Well, I’m very sorry 
I’m sure, but when Mauritia says a thing, she means it. | 
couldn’t disturb her when she told me not.” 

“What a Gorgon!” remarked Mr. Brinsley, mentally apos- 
trophising the authoress. “I think,” he observed aloud, “ that 
if you explained to Miss Johnstone who I am, and that I am 
in a hurry, she would see me now.” 

“Oh no, she wouldn't,” was the answer, delivered with im- 
movable calm. “I’m not going to worry her—I know that. 
It’s Mauritia’s ‘ 

But further explanation was rendered unnecessary by the 
sudden appearance of the younger Miss Johnstone herself, at 
one of the long French windows which stood open. 

“T have finished sooner than I expected, Aunt,” she said, not 
at first seeing the visitor from where she stood in the full glare 
of the sunshine, which dazzled her half-closed eyes, “ or, rather, 
I have turned lazy and have not finished at all.” 

“ Here is somebody to see you,” interrupted her aunt; “ Mr. 
Brinsley,” consulting the card. “He’s in a terrible hurry, and 
has something most important to say to you.” 

Mr. Brinsley stood up and bowed, scanning Miss Mauritia 
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Johnstone closely as she entered the room: a tall woman who 
might have been any age from thirty to forty ; a look of youth 
in the soft fair skin, and the abundant nut-brown hair, but a 
weariness about the eyes, and certain faint lines around the 
mouth, that spoke of the wear and tear of years. Mr. Brinsley 
gazed at her approvingly as she crossed the room. He was not 
an impressionable man ; but beauty in any shape gratified the 
artistic side of his nature, and was not to be despised, even 
when exemplified in a woman. " Here was beauty of uncommon 
kind and rare degree. A Madonna face, pale and gentle, with 
wonderful eyes of slate or violet grey ; a mouth, firm, grave, but 
tender in mould, and just now relaxed in a half-shy, wholly 
charming smile: every turn of the head, every movement of 
the supple, rounded figure, replete with grace ; hands, long and 
slender, of the true artistic form, one of which was extended for 
a moment in greeting. 

“Well, I’d better retire, I think,’ said the elder Miss John- 
stone, rising as promptly as her ponderous frame would admit 
of. “I should only be in the way if there’s business to be 
spoken of. Besides, with every respect to you, there’s nothing 
so irritating to me as to hear a lot of talk about what I don’t 
understand.” 

Mr. Brinsley rose, and opened the door politely, murmuring 
something that was meant for a disclaimer, but inwardly feeling 
that Providence was good to him. Then returning to his place, 
and meeting Miss Johnstone’s questioning gaze, he prepared to 


open fire at once. 


IT. 


“TI RECEIVED your letter this morning,” said Mr. Brinsley, 
“and thought the best thing would be to come and talk the 
matter over with you. A personal interview is so much more 
satisfactory than writing, don’t you think?” 

“TIT am pleased to have this opportunity of making your 
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acquaintance,” returned Miss Johnstone, “ but—with regard to 
this story of mine—I cannot see that there is anything more to 
be said. You cannot print it—I cannot alter it. What is to be 
done ?” 

“Why ?” said Mr. Brinsley, drawing his chair a little nearer 
to her, “ excuse me for asking the question so abruptly—but why 
can't you alter it, Miss Johnstone ?” 

“T have reasons,” said the authoress, colouring a little, “ which 
you would probably think extremely foolish, so I prefer to keep 
them to myself.” 

“T assure you, you had better tell them,” returned the editor 
with a smile, which, while it tacitly admitted the correctness of 
her surmise, was nevertheless kindly and encouraging. “In 
fact, I think you ought. This refusal of yours is rather a blow 
to me, you know, and surely I am entitled to an explanation of 
some sort.” 

There was another silence, during which the clasp of Miss 
Johnstone’s hands, one upon the other, tightened visibly, and 
the colour in her face deepened more and more. 

“These theories of mine, then,” she said at last, “which you 
think so strange, and wicked, and unwomanly—I know you do, 
so do not take the trouble to disclaim it—are with me deeply- 
rooted convictions, the result of years of thought and study. 
The wrongs of which I treat are intensely real, disgraceful to 
any civilised country, crying shame on humanity at large. I 
have described things which have come under my own observa- 
tion, and of which I have had bitter experience ; things of which 
the world in general knows nothing, and about which the people 
who should know, and who might apply the remedy, care nothing. 
I have tried with what powers I possess to put this plainly and 
forcibly before those who, some time or other, will read my work. 
If it awakens the attention even of a few it will do some good. 
If it secures a smaller circulation than I hoped for when intend- 
ing it for your pages I must submit—but I cannot retract.” 
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She spoke very quietly, but with a force and earnestness which 
impressed Mr. Brinsley, however little he agreed with her. “I 
quite see what you mean,” he said, “and can respect your views, 
though I differ from them. But permit me to say that, to my 
mind, these social and political questions should be treated in 
the same manner as religious matters. These things should 
be discussed from the pulpit or the platform—excuse my 
plain-speaking—not in a novel.” 

“Did you find my story heavy?” asked the authoress, calmly. 
“Please tell me the truth.” 

“Certainly not,’ Mr. Brinsley said, promptly. 

“Did it strike you as interesting, and did the working out 
of these much-disputed theories of mine add to, or detract from, 
the dramatic effect ?” 

“Candidly, then, my dear lady,” said Mr. Brinsley, laughing 
(he had a very frank and engaging laugh), “I am obliged to own 
that many people would probably find the interest of a story 
as a story heightened by your handling of them, but they would 
not go down with my public—our public—you have been iden- 
tified with us so long that you will permit me to speak thus ; 
and therefore I, as an editor, strongly disapprove of them.” 

“In that case you will understand that I, as a woman, for 
whom the platform would be as impossible as the pulpit, and, as 
a writer, with consciousness of power of a certain limited kind, 
should keep to my own views and carry out my original plan.” 

She spoke with an air of calm resolution which convinced 
Mr. Brinsley that if he wished to conquer, he must change his 
ground, ; 

“ Well,” he acquiesced, “I shall not try to dissuade you. You 
know that the publication of your first novel in the pages of 
the Universal Magazine would confer on it a certain amount of 
prestige, and would, in point of fact, be a good start for you in the 
literary way. However, you are the best judge of your own 
concerns. I should like to understand, nevertheless, what result 
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you expect from this—to my mind—unnecessary and _ useless 
sacrifice. These wrongs, for instance, that you describe— 
granted that they do exist and are very shocking—do you 
propose to combat them single-handed? Philosophers and 
statesmen and philanthropists have grappled with them before 
now and acknowledged themselves baffled. Man is only a 
superior kind of beast of prey, Miss Johnstone, and there must 
always be a certain amount of oppression and injustice in this 
world. I hardly think that, for you, the game is worth the 
candle.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye and a twitch under his dark 
moustache which roused Miss Johnstone to throw off her 
reserve. 

“ Believe me, I do not rate my powers at more than they are 
worth,” she said. “I know it is more than likely that any effort 
on my part will be fruitless ; but I feel bound to make it never- 
theless. I have entered into a solemn compact with myself 
which I must keep. You—any outsider must fail to understand 
how deeply I feel about these matters. I should tell you 
perhaps that I am not speaking without book, or merely from 
compassionate impulse. I have devoted many years—the best 
years of my life, in fact—to the consideration of the sufferings 
and wrongs of the poor. I was poor myself then, though in a 
different way, and lived in the very heart of the city. I used to 
go about the slums, and see and hear things for myself. Oh, 
what I have heard, and what I have seen! ”—she shuddered. 
“T said to myself then that there was crying wrong somewhere : 
on one side luxury to the point of positive vice ; and, on the 
other, misery of a kind and to a degree inconceivable to those 
who have not witnessed it. Human beings with bodies to suffer 
and souls to lose, steeped in wickedness, surrounded with infamy, 
ground down, body and soul, until it is impossible to preserve a 
single instinct unbrutalised: toiling that others may be en- 
riched while they have not enough to preserve their miserable 
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lives; hundreds dying from starvation and thousands flocking 
to our prisons. These things are—and surely some remedy 
should be applied to them. I do not flatter myself that I can 
do much, but what little I cam do, were it only a drop in the 
ocean, shall be gladly offered.” 

Mr. Brinsley was touched, and puzzled, and amused. This 
speech of Miss Johnstone’s contained nothing that was new to 
him ; he had heard, and read, and been totally unmoved by 
scores of such speeches. Had it come under his notice in the 
plain black and white of a Parliamentary report he would have 
promptly stigmatised it as “rant,” and thought no more about 
it. But coming as it did from awoman of Miss Johnstone’s 
stamp, and delivered in her calm, gentle, earnest voice, it im- 
pressed him differently. - 

“T will grant anything you like,” he said after a pause, “and 
will even admit that you hold the solution of the problem in 
your own hands. Some time or other I shall be much inter- 
ested in seeing you tackle it. In the meantime, I want my 
serial. Was it absolutely necessary, do you think, to open 
proceedings from the pages of my magazine ?” 

“Well, you see, I had sworn to myself that my first work of 
any importance should be devoted to this cause. When I ac- 
cepted your offer I thought my opportunity had come, and it 
seemed to me cowardly not to avail myself of it.” 

Mr. Brinsley laughed outright. Was ever anything so naif 
so thoroughly unpractical ? 

“ Do not think,” pursued Miss Johnstone after a pause, “that 
I have undertaken this work on my own responsibility. I am 
only the mouthpiece of others, wiser and more enlightened than 
myself. I profit. not only by my own experience, but by the 
experience of those who have studied these questions minutely, 
and the theories which I set forth are those of recognised 


authorities.” 
“Echoes from Trafalgar Square, in fact,” interrupted the 
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editor. “You rather alarm me, do you know? What about 
the window-breaking and shop-wrecking of a year or two ago? 
I fancy your friends had something to do with that.” 

“In all fermentation the scum rises to the surface,” returned 
Miss Johnstone ; and then, being a little angry, and very much 
in earnest, she proceeded to enlighten him at some length as to 
her particular views. Some of these were very startling, and 
Mr. Brinsley listened, feeling more and more interested. That 
a woman should be visionary and unpractical was nothing new ; 
that a woman should have pronounced and even revolutionary 
ideas was not unusual; but ¢#zs woman was the most extra- 
ordinary anomaly he had ever come across. Observing her, as 
she sat there, gazing intently at him with those mild, dreamy 
eyes, and expounding her theories in the gentlest, most per- 
suasive tones ; marking how thoroughly in earnest she was, how 
single-hearted and simple-minded ; listening to her logic (which 
was thorough woman’s logic) and bearing in mind that she had 
taken up her position from motives of the purest womanly com- 
passion, he felt that this experience was the strangest of his life. 
The desire to convert her to his own way of thinking, however, 
increased more and more, and, forgetting the question originally 
at issue, he threw his whole force into the endeavour to bring 
her round to it. 

He was naturally a clever man, and argued well; his literary 
ability furnishing him with quickness of ideas and choice of 
words. Attacking Miss Johnstone’s theories one by one, he 
demolished them, as he thought, so thoroughly as to admit of 
no possibility of reconstruction. He cited examples, and de- 
duced results ; he was by turns humorous, sarcastic, and savage 
—and in the end had the proud satisfaction of knowing his 
opponent to be of precisely the same mind as before. Surely 
the proverb recording the state of a man convinced against his 
will might with greater justice be applied to a woman. 

She listened gravely, even deferentially—an attitude which in 
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Mr. Brinsley’s eyes became her mightily—laughed a little over 
his sallies, and refrained from contradicting his most sweeping 
assertions. But when he had finished, and, leaning back in his 
chair, awaited smilingly the retractation he deemed inevitable, 
she let him know briefly but firmly that her convictions were 
absolutely unshaken. 

“In that case we had better let the subject drop,” said Mr 
Brinsley, colouring with vexation, and conscious of a most un- 
usual sense of defeat. 

“Yes, let it rest,” acquiesced Mauritia, colouring too, and 
looking troubled. It hurt her to annoy anyone, most of all one 
to whom she was, as she deemed, under obligations. 

There was silence after this, and Mr. Brinsley felt that as he 
had failed in his enterprise, there was nothing left for him but to 
retire. Accordingly he took leave of the intractable authoress, 
holding her hand for a moment as he expressed sorrow for any 
inconsiderateness in his speech, and begged her forgiveness: 
This was readily granted ; and he withdrew, feeling mortified, 
baffled, but more interested and excited than in his sober, 
prosperous, middle-age he had deemed possible. 

As he reviewed the occurrences of the day over a quiet pipe 
about midnight, Mr. Brinsley was suddenly struck with a fact 
relative to Miss Johnstone, but neither political nor literary, 


which he had at the time passed over without inward comment : 


“1 always thought,” he said, “ that violet eyes existed only in the 
novelist’s imagination ; but that woman had genuine violet eyes!” 
M. E. FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Loss and Gain. 


ENEATH the sun Earth opens like a flower, 
And it is morning. All the night the rain 
Of ceaseless tears down fell, and blew amain 
The wailing winds of sorrow. Till this hour 
Night leagued with Death and lent him all his power ; 
But Day and Life have conquered them again ; 
And I am glad my loved one hath no pain, 
Where storms are stilled in some eternal bower. 


And now her laugh is in the morning air, 

Her last smile in the sunset. With a love 
And lovely human fairness, all her own, 

Since he hath kissed her, Death himself is fair. 
And sorrow only is, and all life’s care, 

Our shadow in the sunlight of the Throne. 


A. PRIESTMAN. 
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MR. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AMONG THE TRAPPISTS. 


MONG the books which have made Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, even to those who know him not, the most 
fascinating of living literary personalities, his novels do not stand 
highest. For great as the novels are, and abounding in various 
excellences, they are of necessity less self-revealing than the 
more or less autobiographical sketches—“ Memories and Por- 
traits,” “An Inland Voyage,” and “Travels with a Donkey.” 
And of these the last, though not perhaps the most wholly 
interesting, has one quality which endears it specially to a sym- 
pathetic reader; for in it the writer is above all things the 
reader’s companion. Here is asolitary journey taken by a man 
with only a donkey to carry his sleeping-sack and his scanty 
necessities, and here is the account of it told with a rare delicacy 
of style into the ear of none but the reader by one the beauty 
of whose moods is only equalled by their astonishing variety. On 
a 20th of September, in a year which we need not stop to verify, 
Mr. Stevenson was making his way with his somewhat refractory 
donkey along a road in the Cevennes. He was bound to the 
Trappist Monastery of Our Lady of the Snows, and within these 
gates he may describe his own experiences. Meanwhile, who 
was he and what did he there? A young Scotsman, roughing 
it out in the Cevennes, enduring sorrowful rains and repose on 
the floor of the earth, to win the compensating pleasures of a brief 
Bohemian existence among the flowers and the pines, the moun- 
tains and the monks. But monks were not wholly a delight in 
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his expectations, even though he combined with his element of 
Puck, “something of the shorter catechist.” And so he writes : 


I had not gone very far ere the wind brought to me the 
clanging of a bell, and somehow, I can scarce tell why, my heart 
sank within me at the sound. I have rarely approached any- 
thing with more unaffected terror than the Monastery of Our 
Lady of the Snows. This it is to have had a Protestant education. 
And suddenly, on turning a corner, fear took hold on me from 
head to foot—slavish superstitious fear ; and though I did not 
stop in my advance, yet I went on slowly, like a man who should 
have passed a bourne unnoticed, and strayed into the country of 
the dead. Forthere upon the narrow new-made road, between 
the stripling pines, was a medieval friar, fighting with a barrowful 
of turfs. Every Sunday of my childhood I used to study the 
fTermits of Marco Sadeler—enchanting prints, full of wood and 
field and medizval landscapes, as large as a county, for the 
imagination to go a travelling in; and here, sure enough, was 
one of Marco Sadeler’s heroes. He was robed in white like any 
spectre, and the hood falling back, in the instancy of his con- 
tention with the barrow, disclosed a pate as bald and yellow as 
a skull. He might have been buried any time these thousand 
years, and all the lively parts of him resolved into earth and 
broken up with the farmer’s harrow. 

I was troubled besides in my mind as to etiquette. Durst I 
address a person who was under a vow of silence? Clearly not. 
But drawing near, I doffed my cap to him with a far-away 
superstitious reverence. He nodded back, and cheerfully ad- 
dressed me. Was I going to the Monastery ? Who was I? An 
Englishman? Ah, an Irishman, then ? 

“ No,” I said, “a Scotsman.” 

A Scotsman? Ah, he had never seen a Scotsman before. 
And he looked me all over, his good, honest, brawny counte- 
nance shining with interest, as a boy might look upon a lion or 
an alligator. From him I learned with disgust that I could not 
be received at Our Lady of the Snows ; I might get a meal, per- 
haps, but that was all. And then, as our talk ran on, and it 
turned out that I was not a pedlar, but a literary man, who 
drew landscapes and was going to write a book, he changed his 
manner of thinking as to my reception (for I fear they respect 
persons even in a Trappist monastery), and told me I must be 
sure to ask for the Father Prior, and state my case to him in 
full. On second thoughts he determined to go down with me 
himself; he thought he could manage for me better. Might 


he say that I was a geographer? 
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No; I thought, in the interests of truth, he positively might 
not. 

“Very well, then” (with disappointment), “an author.” 

It appeared he had been in a seminary with six young Irish- 
men, all priests long since, who had received newspapers and 
kept him informed of the state of ecclesiastical affairs in 
England. And he asked me eagerly after Dr. Pusey, for whose 
conversion the good man had continued ever since to pray 
night and morning. 

“T thought he was very near the truth,” he said; “and he 

will reach it yet ; there is so much virtue in prayer.” 
_ He must be a stiff ungodly Protestant who can take any- 
thing but pleasure in this kind and hopeful story. While he 
was thus near the subject, the good Father asked me if I were 
a Christian ; and when he found I was not, or not after his way, 
he glossed it over with great good-will. 

The road which we were following, and which the stalwart 
Father had made with his own two hands within the space of a 
year, came to a corner, and showed us some white buildings a 
little further on beyond the wood. At the same time, the bell 
once more sounded abroad. We were hard upon the Monastery, 
Father Apollinaris (for that was my companion’s name) 
stopped me. 

“T must not speak to you down there,” he said. “ Ask for the 
Brother Porter, and all will be well. But try to see me as you 
go out again through the wood, where I may speak to you. I 
am charmed to have made your acquaintance.” 

And then suddenly raising his arms, flapping his fingers, and 
crying out twice, “I must not speak, I must not speak!” he ran 
away in front of me, and disappeared into the Monastery door. 

I own this somewhat ghastly eccentricity went a good way to 
revive my terrors. But where one was so good and simple, why 
should not all be alike? I took heart of grace, and went for- 
ward to the gate as fast as Modestine, who scemed to have a 
disaffection for monasteries, would permit. It was the first door, 
in my acquaintance’of her, which she had not shown an inde- 
cent haste to enter. I summoned the place in form, though 
with a quaking heart. Father Michael, the Father Hospitaller, 
and a pair of brown-rcbed Brothers came to the gate and spoke 
with me awhile. I think my sack was the great attraction ; it 
had already beguiled the heart of poor Apollinaris, who had 
charged me on my life to show it tothe Father Prior. But 
whether it was my address, or the sack, or the idea speedily 
published among that part of the brotherhood who attend on 
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strangers that I was not a pedlar after all, I found no difficulty 
as to my reception. Modestine was led away by a layman to 
the stables, and I and my pack were received into Our Lady of 


the Snows. 

And so within the Monastery he hied, and you may well mark 
with how quick a change, despite all the snows of his Scottish 
education, he jumped with the spirit of the Convent. It was, 
indeed, not to be expected that the new life, the absolute novelty 
of the world into which he entered, should altogether harmonise 
with the thoughts which he carried into his cell. For consider 
the situation in which he was so suddenly placed. He came full 
of his own vivid vitality and fascinating prattle among solemn 
lives and grave renouncements. His own gay personality, which 
he had woven through his own fingers into the forms which had 
pleased him best, was quickly confronted by thoughts and actions 
moulded into one stream and flowing very silently to one in- 
evitable end. And except for the sense of personal freedom 
and removal of check which the contrast could not but heighten, 
he was able to study with calmness and appreciate with sincerity 
many of the beauties and a multitude of the feelings of his new 
companions. Nay, after the evening Compline he had even one 
fine spiritual moment among the stars, which—who can say ?}— 
perhaps binds him somewhere into a fellowship with those to 
whom his thought has come, not as a novelty, but as a repetition. 
Let him tell his own story: 


Father Michael, a pleasant, fresh-faced, smiling man, perhaps 
of thirty-five, took me to the pantry, and gave me a glass of 
liqueur to stay me until dinner. We had some talk, or rather 
I should say he listened to my prattle indulgently enough, 
but with an abstracted air, like a spirit with a thing of clay. 
And truly when I remember that I descanted principally on 
my appetite, and that it must have been by that time more 
than eighteen hours since Father Michaelhad so much as broken 
bread, I can well understand that he would find an earthly 
savour in my conversation. But his manner, though superior, 
was exquisitely gracious ; and I find I have a lurking curiosity 
as to Father Michacl’s past. 
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The whet administered, I was left alone for a little in the 
Monastery garden. This is no more than the main court, laid 
out in sandy paths and beds of parti-coloured dahlias, and with 
a fountain and a black statue of the Virgin in the centre. The 
buildings stand around it four-square, bleak, as yet unsea- 
soned by the years and weather, and with no other features 
than a belfry and a pair of slated gables. Brothers in white, 
Brothers in brown, passed silently along the sanded alleys ; 
and when I first came out, three hooded monks were kneeling 
on the terrace at their prayers. A naked hill commands the 
Monastery upon one side, and the wood commands it on the 
other. It lies exposed to wind; the snow falls off and on 
from October to May, and sometimes lies six weeks on end; 
but if they stood in Aden, with a climate like Heaven’s, the 
buildings themselves would offer the same wintry and cheerless 
aspect ; and for my part, on this wild September day, before | 
was called to dinner, I felt chilly in and out. 

When I had eaten welland heartily, Brother Ambrose, a hearty 
conversable Frenchman (for all those who wait on strangers have 
the liberty to speak), led me to a little room in that part of the 
building which is set apart for M/Z. les retraitants. It was clean 
and whitewashed, and furnished with strict necessaries, a crucifix, 
a bust of the late Pope, the “Imitation” in French, a book of reli- 
gious meditations, and the life of Elzzabeth Seton, evangelist, it 
would appear, of Worth America and of New England in par- 
ticular. . . . I had scarce explored my niche when Brother 
Ambrose returned. An English boarder, it appeared, would 
like to speak with me. I professed my _ willingness, and 
the friar ushered in a fresh, young, little Irishman of fifty, a 
deacon of the Church, arrayed in strict canonicals, and wearing 
on his head what, in default of knowledge, I can only call the 
ecclesiastical shako. He had lived seven years in retreat at a 
convent of nuns in Belgium, and now five at Our Lady of the 
Szows ; he never saw an English newspaper ; he spoke French 
imperfectly, and had he spoken it like a native, there was not 
much chance of conversation where he dwelt. With this, he 
was a man eminently sociable, greedy of news, and simple- 
minded like a child. If I was pleased to have a guide about 
the Monastery, he was no less delighted to see an English face 
and hear an English tongue. 

He showed me his own room, where he passed his time among 
breviaries, Hebrew Bibles, and the “ Waverley Novels.” Thence 
‘ he led me to the cloisters, into the chapter-house, through the 
vestry, where the Brothers’ gowns and broad straw hats were 
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hanging up, each with his religious name upon a board—names 
full of legendary suavity and interest, such as Baszl, Hilarion, 
Raphael, or Pacifique ; into the library, where were all the works 
of Veuzllot and Chateaubriand, and the “Odes et Ballades,” if you 
please, and even Moltére, to say nothing of innumerable Fathers 
and a great variety of local and general historians. Thence 
my good Irishman took me round the workshops, where Brothers 
bake bread, and make cart-wheels, and take photographs ; where 
One superintends a collection of curiosities, and another a gallery 
of rabbits. For in a Trappist monastery each monk has an 
occupation of his own choice, apart from his religious duties 
and the general labours of the house. Each must sing in the 
choir, if he has a voice and ear, and join in the haymaking if he 
has a hand to stir; but in his private hours, although he must 
be occupied, he may be occupied on what he likes. Thus I was 
told that one Brother was engaged with literature ; while /ather 
Apollinaris busies himself in making roads, and the Abbot 
employs himself in binding books. It is not so long since 
this Abbot was consecrated, by the way ; and on that occasion, 
by a special grace, his mother was permitted to enter the chapel 
and witness the ceremony of consecration. A proud day for 
her to have a son a mitred Abbot; it makes you glad to think 
they let her in. 

In all these journeyings to and fro, many silent Fathers and 
Brethren fell in our way. Usually they paid no more regard to 
our passage than if we had been a cloud; but sometimes the 
good deacon had a permission to ask of them, and it was granted 
by a peculiar movement of the hands, almost like that of a dog’s 
paws in swimming, or refused by the usual negative signs, and 
in either case with lowered eyelids and a certain air of contrition, 
as of a man who was steering very close to evil. 

The monks, by special grace of their Abbot, were still taking 
two meals a day ; but it was already time for their grand fast, 
which begins somewhere in September and lasts till Easter, and 
during which they eat but once in the twenty-four hours, and 
that at two in the afternoon, twelve hours after they have begun 
the toil and vigil of the day. Their meals are scanty, but even 
of these they eat sparingly : and though each is allowed a small 
cavafe of wine, many refrain from this indulgence. Without 
doubt, the most of mankind grossly overeat themselves ; our 
meals serve not only for support, but as a hearty and natural 
diversion from the labour of life. Yet, though excess may be 
hurtful, I should have thought this Trappist regimen defective. 
And I am astonished, as I look back, at the freshness of face 
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and cheerfulness of manner of all whom I beheld. A happier 
nor a healthier company I should scarce suppose that I have 
ever seen. As a matter of fact, on this bleak upland, and with 
the incessant occupation of the monks, life is of an uncertain 
tenure, and death no infrequent visitor at Our Lady of the Snows. 
This, at least, was what was told me. But if they die easily, 
they must live healthily in the meantime, for they seemed all 
firm of flesh and high in colour ; and the only morbid sign that 
I could observe, an unusual brilliancy of eye, was one that served 
rather to increase the general impression of vivacity and 
strength. 

Those with whom I spoke were singularly sweet-tempered, 
with what I can only call a holy cheerfulness in air and conver- 
sation. There is a note, in the direction to visitors, telling them 
not to be offended at the curt speech of those who wait upon 
them, since it is proper to monks to speak little. The note 
might have been spared ; to a man the hospitallers were all 
brimming with innocent talk, and, in my experience of the 
Monastery, it was easier to begin than to break off a conversa- 
tion. With the exception of Father Michael, who was a man of 
the world, they showed themselves full of kind and healthy 
interest in all sorts of subjects—in politics, in voyages, in my 
sleeping-sack—and not without a certain pleasure in the sound 
of their own voices. 

As for those who are restricted to silence, I can only wonde: 
how they bear their solemn and cheerless isolation. And yet, 
apart from any view of mortification, I can see a certain policy, 
not only in the exclusion of women, but in this vow of silence. 
I have had some experience of lay phalansteries, of an artistic, 
not to say a bacchanalian, character ; and seen more than one 
association easily formed and yet more easily dispersed. With 
a Cistercian rule, perhaps they might have lasted longer. In 
the neighbourhood of women it is but a touch-and-go associa- 
tion that can be formed among defenceless men ; the stronger 
electricity is sure to triumph; the dreams of boyhood, the 
schemes of youth, are abandoned after an interview of ten 
minutes, and the arts and sciences, and professional male jollity, 
deserted at once for two sweet eyes and a caressing accent. 
And next after this, the tongue is the great divider. 

I am almost ashamed to pursue this worldly criticism of a 
religious rule; but there is yet another point in which the 
Trappist Order appeals to me as a model of wisdom. By two 
in the morning the clapper goes upon the bell, and so on, hour 
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of rest; so infinitesimally is the day divided among different 
occupations. The man who keeps rabbits, for example, hurries 
from his hutches to the chapel, the chapter-room, or the refec- 
tory, all day long: every hour he has an office to sing, a duty 
to perform; from two, when he rises in the dark, till eight, 
when he returns to receive the comfortable gift of sleep, he is 
upon his feet and occupied with manifold and changing business. 
I know many persons, worth several thousands in the year, who 
are not so fortunate in the disposal of their lives. Into how 
many houses would not the note of the Monastery bell, dividing 
the day into manageable portions, bring peace of mind and 
healthful activity of body! We speak of hardships, but the 
true hardship is to be a dull fool, and permitted to mismanage 
life in our own dul! and foolish manner. 

From this point of view, we may perhaps better understand 
the monk’s existence. A long novitiate and every proof of 
constancy of mind and strength of body is required before ad- 
mission to the Order ; but I could not find that many were 
discouraged. In the photographer’s studio, which figures so 
strangely among the outbuildings, my eye was attracted by the 
portrait of a young fellow in the uniform of a private of foot. 
This was one of the novices, who came of the age for service, 
and marched and drilled and mounted guard for the proper 
time among the garrison of A/gters. Here was a man who had 
surely seen both sides of life before deciding ; yet as soon as he 
was set free from service he returned to finish his novitiate. 

This austere rule entitles a man to Heaven as by right. When 
the Trappist sickens, he quits not his habit ; he lies in the bed 
of death as he has prayed and laboured in his frugal and silent 
existence ; and when the Liberator comes, at the very moment, 
even before they have carried him in his robe to lie his little last 
in the chapel among continual chantings, joy-bells break forth, 
as if for a marriage, from the slated belfry, and proclaim through- 
out the neighbourhood that another soul has gone to God. 

At night, under the conduct of my kind Irishman, I took my 
place in the gallery to hear Compline and Salve Regina, with 
which the Cistercians bring every day to a conclusion. 

A stern simplicity, heightened by the romance of the surround- 
ings, spoke directly to the heart. I recall the whitewashed 
chapel, the hooded figures in the choir, the lights alternately 
occluded and revealed, the strong manly singing, the silence 
that ensued, the sight of cowled heads bowed in prayer, and 
then the clear trenchant beating of the bell, breaking in to show 
that the last office was over and the hour of sleep had come ; 
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and when I remember, I am not surprised that I made my escape 
into the court with somewhat whirling fancies, and stood like a 
man bewildered in the windy starry night. 

But I was weary; and when I had quieted my spirits with 
“Elizabeth Seton’s Memoirs” —adull work—thecold and theraving 
of the wind among the pines—for my room was on that side of 
the Monastery which adjoins the woods—disposed me readily to 
slumber. I was wakened at black midnight, as it seemed, though 
it was really two in the morning, by the first stroke upon the 
bell. All the Brothers were then hurrying to the chapel ; the 
dead in life, at this untimely hour, were already beginning the 
uncomforted labours of their day. The dead in life—there was 
a chill reflection. And the words of a French song came back 
into my memory, telling of the best of our mixed existence : 


Que t’as de belles filles, 
Giroflé ! 
Girofla ! 
Que t’as de belles filles, 
L’ Amour les comptera | 


And I blessed God that I was free to wander, free to hope, 
and free to love. 

Free to wander, free to hope, and free to love. And since he 
wrote the lines he has entered into marriage, he has wandered as 
few men have wandered, and he still hopes. And his Trappists? 
If they whom he saw yet live, still are they free to hope and 
free to love; but for “wander” let us put “endure”; and who 
shall be said to have read the riddle more wisely ? 


VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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CHAPTER IV. (Continued from p. 352.) 


THE NATURE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


E have seen that the Hebrew, which is also the Jewish 
Bible, is arranged in three series of sacred books: those 
of the Zorah or Law, the Mebzim or Prophets, and the Cethubhim, 
writers, or Scribes. The Law is the Pentateuch, the first five 
books of our Old Testament. The Prophetic books are those 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; the three greater 
prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel) ; and the twelve lesser 
prophets—Hosea and the rest, down to Malachi—whose books 
were written together on one roll or parchment, or series of 
parchments, lest on account of their brevity any of them should 
be lost. The danger of this otherwise happening was obvious ; 
the prophecy of Abdias, or Obadiah, for example, contains only 
twenty-one verses. 

Thus far, the order of the Jewish and that of the Christian 
Old Testament fairly well correspond to each other. But a 
Christian reader can scarcely peruse without surprise the list 
of books relegated to the residual division, that of the Cethubhim 
which are, in the existent order of the Jewish Bibles, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, the Canticle of Canticles (or Great Canticle) of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and the “Words of Days,” or Chronicles, as 
St. Jerome called them. Such an order could not have been 
drompted by superficial considerations of symmetry. It is too 
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whimsical in appearance not to have some real historical founda- 
tion. But what, it may well be asked, can be the reason of the 
Psalms, Solomon’s Song, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, being taken 
out of their proper and chronological order, seeing that David, 
the sweet psalmist of Israel, and Solomon his son, lived long 
before Malachi and even before Hosea? It was natural that the 
-son should follow the father—the Proverbs of Solomon the 
Psalms of David. But why is Job intercalated between 
Proverbs and Canticles? And why is Ecclesiastes placed apart 
from the other Salomonic books? What reason can there be 
for Ruth not occupying its natural position, between Judges and 
the First Book of Samuel? What can be the motive for sunder- 
ing so rudely, and placing in another department of Holy Writ, 
the Lamentations and the prophecies of Jeremiah? Why is 
Daniel not among the prophets? Again, one could understand 
that Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther should come late in the Old 
Testament. These three books have to do with a late period 
of Old Testament history. But why are the Books of Chronicles, 
the narrative of which runs parallel to that of Samuel and 
Kings, and even in its earlier portions parallel to that of Genesis 
and Exodus, so decisively severed from Kings and the earlier 
books, and relegated to the very end of the Jewish Old 
Testament ? 

Nor is this last series of the Old Testament writings less 
surprising to a Catholic reader—if he has not previously looked 
up the subject—by what it does not than by what it does con- 
tain. He naturally expects to find among the Cethubhim all the 
_ books and parts of books of the Old Testament which were not 

included in the Torah and the Nebiim. But on collation with 
his Douai Bible, he discovers this expectation to be altogether 
illusory. He looks in vain for Tobias and Judith, which in 
the Douai intervene between 2 Esdras and Esther. Again, 
though Esther is included in the Jewish canon, all that follows 
the fourth verse of the tenth chapter is excluded from the 
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Hebrew Bibles. A similar phenomenon presents itself as to 
Daniel: the last two chapters are absent, and so are verses 
twenty-four to ninety-one of the third chapter—the prayer, and 
the Song of the three Children. Of the five Salomonic books— 
the Canticle of Canticles, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus—only the first three are included ; but Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus, like Baruch, which in our Bibles forms an 
appendix to Jeren:iah, and the two Books of Machabees, with 
which the Catholic Old Testament closes, are nowhere to be 
found. 

The general reason for these two sets of phenomena is un- 
questionably the comparative lateness of the books of the 
Cethubhim on the one hand, and of the omitted books 
and parts of books on the other--a lateness which in 
some cases was lateness of composition or reduction to 
writing, and in other cases was lateness of general diffusion and 
consequently of general acceptance. But the character and 
authorship of the Cethubhim and of the omitted documents, 
cannot be handled except by principles which cannot be under- 
stood unless their wider bearings on other books of the Jewish 
Bible are also taken into account. And with these the general 
history of the Jewish people is inextricably connected. Into the 
details of that history it is, of course, quite unnecessary to enter. 
But the general features of its history as a people are capable of 
being very briefly set forth, and may be distinguished into three 
epochs of three periods each. Such a division has, from being 
symmetrical, the not inconsiderable merit of being easily remem- 
bered. It works out as follows: 

I. First EpocH: From the beginning to Moses.—First 
Period, the Primordial, containing the history of the Hebrews 
in their ancestry, and extending down to the call of Abraham ; 
second, the Hebrew Patriarchal, from this to the Egyptian 
Bondage ; third, the Period of the Bondage. 

II. SECOND EPOCH: From Moses to Ezra.—First Period 
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(or fourth of the whole history), the Mosaic and Judicial, from 
Moses to Saul and David ; second, the Period of the Kingdom, 
from Saul to the Babylonian Captivity ; third, the Period of the 
Captivity. 

II]. THIRD EpocH: From Ezra onward.— First Period 
(or seventh of the whole), that of Persian predominance ; second, 
that of Greek and afterwards of Roman predominance ; third, 
that of the exile, from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; 
A.D. 70. 

The first of these periods is that of the formation of the most 
ancient races, languages, and kingdoms ; but to secular history 
and archeology their beginnings and early revolutions are lost 
in the most utter darkness. There are, indeed, indications that 
dark-skinned families of mankind previously existed in the 
territories known to us as first occupied by light-skinned races. 
But those dark races died out or were lost among the new comers, 
or were driven away into remote and inhospitable regions, 
leaving no traditions of their past and scarcely any vestige 
of their existence. Whence the lighter races came is involved in 
almost equal obscurity. The common opinion is that they 
penetrated from the north, but how they came to be in the 
north and darker men in the south is another matter. Another, 
and a diametrically opposite, opinion is that they migrated 
from the south.* And there may have been back and forward 
movements ; but however all this may be, the earliest civilisa- 


* “ We assume,” says Haeckel (‘‘ History of Creation,” vol. ii. p. 325 of the 
English translation), ‘‘ for many and weighty reasons, a single primzval home for 
mankind. Of the five now existing continents, neither Australia, nor America, nor 
Europe can have been this primzeval home, or the so-called ‘* Paradise,” the ‘‘ cradle 
of the human race.” Most circumstances indicate Southern Asia as the locality in 
question. Besides Southern Asia, the only other of the now existing continents 
which might be viewed in this light is Africa. But there are a number of circum- 
stances (especially chorological facts) which suggest that the primeval home of man 
was a continent now sunk beneath the surface of the Indian Ocean, which extended 
along the south of Asia as it is at present (and probably in direct connexion with it), 
towards the east, as far as further India and the Sunda Islands ; towards the west as 
far as Madagascar and the south-eastern shores of Africa. We have already men- 
tioned that many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the former existence 
of such a South Indian continent very probable.” 
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tions known to secular history are that of the Accadians on the 
Euphrates and that of the Egyptians on the Nile. The Ac- 
cadians themselves—of whom, on the evidence of language and 
institutions, Professor Lenormant has proved the Chinese to 
be descendants—had a tradition that their ancestors had trav- 
elled southward from Armenia. They added, however, that the 
elements of their civilisation had reached them from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and both traditions were mixed up with 
legends of the Creation and of the Deluge which the ravages of 
time have perhaps rendered it impossible to analyse, especially 
as they have come down to us only as related by their Semitic 
conquerors and successors. As to the ancestors of the ancient 
Egyptians, the common opinion is that they gradually ascen- 
ded the valley of the Nile, but it has also been suggested that 
they travelled northward from Somali land ; and whoever they 
may have been or whencesoever they may have come, the 
similarities between the primary features of Accadian and of 
Egyptian civilisation are so close as to have suggested that (if 
they were not themselves Accadians) they must have fused in 
Egypt with immigrants of Accadian descent who had spread 
westward across the Isthmus of Suez. 

The peninsula of Arabia, the northern part of which lies inter- 
mediate between Egypt and Babylonia, is now believed to have 
been the nursery of the Semitic race,* of which, in relation to 
the future of human thought and conduct, the Hebrews were by 
far the most important members. The ancient customs of the 
Arabs are consequently believed to afford the safest indications 


* The word Semitic is, of course, derived from the name of Sem (Shem), one of the 
three sons of Noah, in the genealogical table of nations (Genesis x.) There is, how- 
ever, evidence that at a very early period indeed Semites had become diffused over 
North-eastern Africa. The words of the old Egyptian language, which can be traced 
back on the monuments to a time long antecedent to the ‘‘ Hyksos,” or ‘* Shepherd 
Kings,” are declared by scholars to show partly Chinese and partly Nigritian affinities ; 
but the grammar is evidently to a large extent Semitic. The Libyan, or Berber, 
group of languages, of which that of the Guanches, the original inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands, was an outlying member, was also connected with ancient Egyptian. 
This shows the wide extent of a very ancient westward Semitic migration ; and the 
previous existence of a Semitic element in Egypt may have contributed to the success 
of the Hyksos invasion. 
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as to those of the Semitic family as a whole, and their language 
is regarded as most nearly approaching in its structure and 
inflexions to the primitive Semitic speech.* 

But as little as in the far later times of the Mohammedan con- 
quests did the Semites remain concealed in the recesses where 
they had been nursed into a distinct race. Impelled by difficulty 
in finding pasture grounds or by other causes to us unknown, 
some journeyed to the south, crossed the Red Sea, penetrated 
into Africa, and formed the Ethiopic branch of Semitic in- 
dividuality and language; others went westward, and formed 
the Sinaitic branch; others passed to the north, into the upper 
part of the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates and the adjoining 
hilly country, and from a word ’Aram, a high country, received 
the name of Aramzans, while their language was denominated 
Aramzan and Aramaic; and others, of whom the later 
Semitic inhabitants of Palestine were an offshoot, travelled in 
an easterly direction, made their appearance in the lower valley 
of Mesopotamia, entered into conflict with the Accadians, and 
overcame them. From the Accadians the Semitic nomads learnt 
not only a complex system of star and spirit worship, but also 
the customs of city life, and all but the elements of agriculture, 
astronomy, mathematics, and other sciences and arts; and with 
them they naturally borrowed, along with the Accadian alphabet 
or rather syllabary, some of the terms by which the ideas were 


* Cf. Driver, ‘‘ Hebrew Tenses ” (Oxford, 1881), Appendix iii.—‘‘It may,” the author 
of this invaluable text-book remarks, ‘*‘be deemed incredible that such an ancient 
language as Hebrew should be less primitive than one which does not enter the field 
of history for more than 1,500 years after a period at which the former is known, from 
authentic records, to have flourished. But,” he continues, ‘‘ if, as competent 
authorities affirm, there are parts of Arabia in which the language of the Koran may 
be heard in unaltered purity at the present day—if, therefore, the Arabic language has 
remained unchanged during the last 1,200 years, may it not have continued in the 
same manner, comparatively unchanged, for an indefinite period previously? Were 
not the tranquil and secluded habits of the Arab tribes (whose motto might well have 
been the words : ‘ To them alone the land was given, and no foreigner has passed 
among them’) eminently calculated to preserve the integrity of their language, while 
the migratory and unsettled life of the early Hebrews, to say nothing of their depres- 
sion and subjugation in a foreign land, would tend in just the contrary direction ? 
May not Hebrew, then, so to speak, be a language which is prematurely old, while 
Arabic, under the influence of favourable external conditions, retained to a much later 
date the vigour and luxuriance of its youth?” (p. 258). 
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expressed. A second, and this time a Semitic power, was thus 
established in the lower reaches of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and the race—-or, if my readers prefer it, the sub-race—and the 
language, which grew up, are called sometimes Assyrian, some- 
times Chaldee, and sometimes Babylonian.* This language was 
recovered only about forty years ago from hitherto unintelligible 
inscriptions cut on stone by ancient Persian kings and their 
Assyrian predecessors, or indented with a pointed instrument 
on clay tablets which were afterwards hardened by fire and so 
rendered imperishable except by breakage. Thousands of these 
inscriptions have been discovered, chiefly among the ruins of 
Nineveh, where the fragmentary remains of the library of 
Assua-bani-pal were unearthed by the laborious perseverance 
of the late Mr. George Smith of the British Museum ; and there 
is no doubt but that thousands more remain buried in the 
mounds which mark the site of ancient cities hitherto unex- 
plored. The royal inscriptions commemorate—not always in 


* I here use Accadian in its wider sense as the name of the Mongol, or Turkish, or 
Tartar language—as we should have called it had it been a modern tongue—spoken 
in Mesopotamia before the advent of the Semites, and as the name of those who 
spoke it. In a narrower sense, Accadian is the name of the more northern, and 
Sumerian that of the more southern people and dialect. According to ancient 
tradition, Accad was Nisibis, a city about twenty miles south of the Masian Mountains, 
the southern frontier of Armenia, and rather more than a hundred north-west of 
Nineveh, which is on the Tigris, the more easterly of the two rivers. Nineveh is 
about three hundred miles north-north-west of Babylon, which is itself nearly as many 
more north-west of the Persian Gulf, and was the capital of Sumer, or Shinar. No 
one ought to read history without an atlas, and as to these distances I have used that 
of Kiepert (Reimer, Berlin ; Williams and Norgate, London). Assyria and Assyrian 
are names more properly relating to the more northerly part of the plain of Meso- 
potamia, the part of which Nineveh was the capital ; while Babylonian refers to its 
southern portion, over which Babylon predominated. Chaldee is a more general 
name for the people of the country, of which Chaldim is said by Franz Delitzsch 
(Meuer Commentar tiber die Genesis, Leipzig, 1887, p. 243), to be the northern or 
Assyrian, and Chasdim the southern or Babylonian form. The word has been con- 
nected with kashd (kaf), an Arabic word meaning gain, as if the early Semites were 
traders ; and alsc with £ha/ad (kha), to be from of old, and £hasadh, to seek out with 
ardour : derivations which connect it with Chaldzeans in the later sense when the 
word had come to be applied to professors of the old Accadian magical and 
astrological learning which flourished chiefly in the south—‘‘ magicians, enchanters, 
Chaldeans, and soothsayers ” (Daniel vi. 11), to whatever nation they belonged (Cicero, 
De Divinatione, in principio). Accadian, as being the previous language of the 
country before the Semitic invasion, is sometimes called Proto-Chalaean. For the 
later Semitic language, Chaldee properly so called, the usual name is Assyrian, 
because its principal remains have been found in the north, at Nineveh. Confusingly 
end unfortunately, the name Chaldeeé is commonly given to Aramaic. 
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a trustworthy manner nor without exaggeration—the achieve- 
ments of those who set them up or of their ancestors. The 
clay tablets have inscribed on them legends, hymns, and litanies 
to the gods, charms, contracts, despatches, and sections of dic- 
tionaries and grammars rendered necessary by the polyglot 
condition of Chaldza, and explaining differences between the 
northern and the southern Semitic dialects, or giving the Semitic 
equivalents of Accadian (or'Proto-Chaldzan) words and phrases. 
The Chaldzan or Assyrian language resembles Hebrew and the 
cognate Palestinian dialects more closely than does any other 
Semitic tongue.* 

The special resemblance between Chaldee and Hebrew has, 
like all other such facts when they are facts, an historical reason. 
The reason is that, to put it shortly, the ancestors of the Jews 


* Assyrian has consequently been used freely, and, it is to be apprehended, has often 
been used hastily, in the elucidation of Hebrew. The resemblances are fascinating ; 
but there must be much crudeness as to etymologies and derivations in a language so 
recently discovered. No complete Assyrian dictionary has as yet been published ; 
the materials, in fact, for trustworthy lexicography have not as yet been collated. The 
dictionary of Norris stops short at the letter ‘‘ N,” and that of Friedrich Delitzsch (the 
son of the great Hebrew scholar, Franz Delitzsch, who, in spite of his fulness of years 
and honours, almost seems to have been lost too early to the world), is not even so far 
advanced. Grammars and reading-books, however, there are in abundance ; of which 
that of Friedrich Delitzsch, in Petermann’s Series of Oriental Text-books, the /orta 
Linguarum Orientalium, is reckoned among the best. But I can lay claim to no 
further knowledge of the subject than what results from casually looking into books. 
The later editions (the eighth onward) of Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee (by 
Chaldee, it is to be noted, Aramaic, see above, is meant) Dictionary, are blamed by 
Friedrich Delitzsch (‘‘On the Importance of Assyrian in the Study of Hebrew,” papers 
reprinted from the Athenaum) as relying too much on Arabic. But Gesenius 
undoubtedly holds the palm both in Hebrew grammar and in Hebrew lexicography : 
not that good things are not to be obtained from other authors, and especially from 
Julius Fuerst. The grammar of Gesenius—of which the latest edition is that of 
Kautsch (Vogel, Leipsig, 1889)—has the very considerable merit of being more easily 
remembered than any other, on account of its masterly presentment of principles and 
marshalling of instances and so-called exceptions. It is not, however, suitable as a 
first introduction to the language, for which the su-called ‘‘ Inductive Method ” is 
requisite. As to dictionaries, Gesenius was the author both of a smaller dictionary, 
which has gone through about a dozen editions and has been kept up to date (except 
in so far as Assyrian is concerned) by the labours of others, and of a more bulky work, 
the ‘* Thesaurus,” or Treasury, of the Hebrew tongue. Of these the smaller dictionary 
is the more useful. As to Aramzean—to which in older books the name Chaldee is 
most unfortunately and misleadingly given—the best Aramaic grammar is that of 
Luzzato (in Italian), but a more complete account of the very copious forms of the 
Aramaic conjugations, etc., is supplied by Friedrich Delitzsch in his Lzbr7 Danizelts, 
Ezrae, et Nehemia, cum glossario (Lipsi@, 1882). The best dictionary is that of 
Buxtorff, which has been re-edited by Fritzsche. 
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were Chaldzans. Long before anything was known of cuneiform 
inscriptions, all the world had read, though it had not perhaps 
pondered, the initial words of the “Generations of Terah” 
(Genesis xi. 27, sgg.), which set forth that “ Terah begat Abram,” 
the ancestor of the chosen people, “and Nachor, and Haran ; 
and Haran begat Lot; and Nachor died in the presence of his 
father Terah, in the land of his nativity, in ’Ur Chasdim, Ur 
of the Chaldees,” where the pagan ancestor of the Hebrews had 
previously lived, pasturing his flocks in the grass-clothed 
Mesopotamian plains. Ur was the name both of a city, and 
that a very ancient one, and of the territory adjacent to it. The 
city was called “the moon city,” for the moon-god was especially 
worshipped there; and has been identified with the modern 
Mugheir, on the right or western side of the Euphrates, nearly 
opposite the point where that great river receives an affluent, 
the Shat-el-Hie, from the Tigris, and at no great distance from 
Babylon. Its very name, ’Ur Chasdim, indicates the character 
of its population ; and though the nomads presumably affected 
the open country rather than the city, they could not, 
if they remained long in the neighbourhood of ’Ur, have 
continued entirely unaffected by its local superstitions.* The 


* The narratives respecting Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the later part of the Book 
of Genesis, read as if they had been drawn up at a long subsequent period. They have 
not in the least the air of journals or memoranda, but rather of documents elaborated 
while looking back upon the past. But it does not follow from this that nothing in 
the shape of writing was carried about in the tents of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The discoveries of the present century carry our knowledge of writing back to periods 
long before Moses, and even before Abraham ; and writing on skins or parchments, 
unquestionably one of the greatest improvements ever made in that art, may 
with greater probability be ascribed to pastoral tribes than to any others. Among 
such tribes there would, as a matter of course, be plenty of skins, a light and flexible 
material, far more convenient than hewn stones or clay tablets, though the latter 
might, on account of their antiquity, be for a time retained for solemn purposes. 
Shepherd tribes, moreover, being wanderers from having to seek fresh pasture grounds, 
were presumably the first to exchange the commodities of one district for those of 
another ; and if so they would be specially in need of some contrivance for making 
memoranda. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that there is no proof what- 
ever that writing was actually in use among the proximate successors or the ancestors 
of Abraham. The accounts may have been preserved by oral tradition alone, which, 
let it be observed, is more valuable in proportion as it is more trusted to, and in pro- 
portion to the conservative and antiquity-loving habits of the population among 
whom the tradition exists. In modern times, on account ofthe almost yearly progress 
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same ancient document goes on to say that Terah did not re- 
main in Ur, but “took Abram his son, and Lot the son of 
Haran, his son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, the wife of 
Abram his son, and brought them out of Ur of the Chaldees, to 
go into the land of Canaan ; and they came as far as Haran, 
and dwelt there.” Haran or Kharran was, like Ur, evidently a 
Chaldean centre. It was, too, like Ur, a city of the moon-god, and 
retained to a late period the Chaldzan language and the ancient 
Chaldzan deities.’ “Its name,” says Professor Sayce,* “recurs 


of the sciences and arts, the aim is to learn what is new, rather than to preserve what 
is old ; and again, we take no pains to preserve the purity of merely oral traditions 
now that writing has become so common and easy that everything is written down 
which is considered worth remembering. But to attibute to ancient ages this novel 
mental attitude and the untrustworthiness of purely oral tradition which it produces, 
is obviously in the highest degree superficial and unhistorical. At the same time, any 
earlier memorials, whether oral, or, if the reader chooses so to suppose, written, 
received by Abraham from his ancestors, must, according to the Scripture narratives, 
be distinguished as having passed through pagan hands. For his forefathers are 
explicitly described as having ‘‘ worshipped other gods.” Through pagans, therefore, 
the materials of the first ten chapters of Genesis and the prior part of the eleventh must 
necessarily have come, if they were not revealed afresh. I scarcely need remind those 
who are likely to read this paper that it is believed by some, not only that Moses 
wrote the Book of Genesis—which does not, however, anywhere either state or imply 
by whom it was written—but that he employed antecedent documents in its com- 
position, as of course any historian would do if such documents were to be obtained. 
This idea was first started by Astruc, a Belgian physician, in his Conjectures sur les 
Meémotres originaux, dont tl parait que Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la 
Genése, Bruxelles, 1753-8. Two documentsat least are commonly distinguished, the 
earlier, the Jehovist, being characterised even to the peruser of a translation by always 
using Jehovah (translated Lord) as the name of the Divine Being, while the other, the 
Elohist, as uniformly employs Z/ohém (translated God). As to such points, the best 
commentary on Genesis is unquestionably that of Franz Delitzsch (Newer Commentar 
wiber dte Genesis, Leipzig, 1887). But whether Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch 
were written by Moses, and whether the Elohist writer or even the Jehovist were ante- 
cedent to Moses, has been the subject of a separate discussion. 


* «« Hibbert Lectures,” 1887, p. 163.-—In connexion with the residence of the 
Terachite family in two moon-cities, it is curious how often the syllable -ak or -ok 
occurs in their proper names, remembering that ahz means the moon in Chaldzan. 
Thus, supposing the -aq in Y itzkhaq (Isaac) meant the ‘‘ moon,” the prior part of the 
word gives the appropriate signification of ‘‘ shall shine with rem brightness ”—-a 
signification, by the way, quite as appropriate as ‘‘laughter” to ‘‘ Thou shalt call his 
name Isaac, and I will establish my covenant with him for. a perpetual covenant ” 
(Genesis xvii. 19) ; though the derivation, ‘‘ The moon shall shine” is loose, and the 
word Isaac itself suggests more directly the idea of laughter, and more particularly of 
mocking laughter (Cf. Genesis xviii. 10-15 ; xxi. 6). As to the comments by parents 
on proper names, related in Genesis (for instance, Noakh, ‘* This shall comfort us,’ 
Genesis v. 29) and elsewhere, they are evidently in many cases plays on the names, 
and not scientific etymologies. No one will suppose that in ancient times, any more 
thanin modern, each individual child received an appellation which had never before 
been given to any other. To connect Jacob (Ya ‘aqobh) with the moon would be much 
more forced ; but the name of Laban (‘‘the white one”) is, in the feminine form, a 
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in ancient Babylonian texts, and is indeed of Accadian origin, 
Kharvan being the Accadian word for “ road,” and denoting the 
city which lay on the great highway from Chaldza to the west. 
But Haran lay far away, four hundred miles in a north-westerly 
direction, in Aramza, on the Belichos, a tributary of the 
Euphrates. A caravan route still connects it with Damascus on 
the one hand—{the son of] Eliezer of Damascus, by the way, is 
mentioned as Abraham’s steward (Genesis xv. 2)—and with the 
neighbourhood of Ur on the other. A pastoral tribe with 
women and children, flocks and herds, would not be likely to 
undertake, without pressing necessity, a long, uncertain, and 
troublesome journey. The nature of that necessity has been 
indicated by recent Babylonian discoveries, from which it ap- 
pears that about this very time—that is, about B.C. 2000, taking 
round numbers, which are as much as we can really get at as to 
very early periods—an Elamite empire was establishing itself 
east of Chaldza, and was contesting with the Chaldzan Semitic 
and Accadian states the supremacy of Mesopotamia. Inde- 
pendently of the Biblical statement that “ The Canaanite” was 
then in the land” (Genesis xii. 6), itis now known from Chaldxan 
records that Canaan, “the land of the west,” as the Chaldzans 
called it, had received previous Semitic emigrants or settlers 
from the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. With an eastern 
invasion of Mesopotamia would naturally be connected a further 
westerly movement among its population, and especially among 
those who were unprotected by walled cities, into which, from 
the requirements of their flocks, pastoral tribes could not retire 
for more than a few days together. The pressure, moreover, 
was followed by a supremacy. Elamite kings dispossessed 
Mesopotamian rulers, or where these were willing to accept a 


name for the moon, and Lamech (Lemech) is by many regarded as equivalent to 
Lamga, an Assyrian moon-god name. In Khenoch, or Enoch, again (Genesis v. i8 ; 
xxv. 4), if -ach were the moon, the preceding part of the word means kindness or 
favour. In Yishboq (Jesboc, Genesis xxv. 2), Yashabh means to be enthroned on — 
**Enthroned on the moon,” which would be a poetical appellation. These can 
scarcely be all of them mere coincidences. 
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subordinate position made themselves suzerains over them. 
The Elamite arms were carried into Palestine ; and the Scrip- 
ture record of this, which long stood out isolated and unintel- 
ligible, has received unexpected and minute corroboration.* 


*<¢In the days of Amraphel, King of Shinar,” z.e., of Southern Mesopotamia, 
‘*Arioch, King of Ellasar ; Chedorlaomer, King of Elam ; and Tidal, King of Nations, 
they made war with Bera, King of Sodom,” and other Palestinian princes. ‘* Twelve 
years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled” 
(Genesis xiv.) The disinterment of the Chaldzan monuments has not only made 
known the temporary Elamite supremacy in Babylonia, but has thrown light even on 
the above names. According to the Babylonian tablets, the first Klamite Babylonian 
king was Khammuragas, who, in his own inscriptions, says of himself that he made 
himself master of the country by overthrowing an Accadian prince, Rim-Agu ; 
but Babylonian dynastic tables gives Sin-Muballit as his predecessor. Different 
potentates, however, ruled in different parts of the district ; or, perhaps, Khammuragas 
did not depose Sin-Muballit, but made him a sub-king, or wished it to be given out 
that he had displaced an Accadian rather than a Semitic prince, since the Elamites 
themselves were Semites (Cf. Genesis x. 22.) Sin-Muballit means ‘‘ whom the moon- 
god preserves alive”; and since Adar, lord, is taken as a title of Sin, the moon-god, 
the name Sin-Muballit has been identified with Adar-Muballit, and this again with 
Amraphel, King of Shinar—though the persons need not have been identical. For 
Tid‘al the Septuagint has Thurgal, which is more accurate than the present Hebrew 
text, if Lenormant is right in supposing the original to have been the Assyrian Tur-gal, 
elder son. Arioch, King of Ellasar, has been identified with Eri-Aku, ‘‘ the servant of 
the moon,” who was made Viceroy of Larsam [Ellasar]—-a city not far from and to the 
east of Ur, of which it seems anciently to have been a dependency—by his father, 
Khudur-Mabuk, an Elamite king who called himself ‘‘ king of the west.” Kudur is 
a name component of at least two other Elamite kings, Kudur-Nabatshi and Kudur 
[Chedor] La‘omer, and is given by Norris in his Assyrian dictionary (kuduru, 
kudurru) as meaning ‘‘acornice,” ‘‘ a crown,” and ‘‘submission to.” In Elamite, a 
neighbouring Semitic tongue, Kudur-La‘omer would therefore probably mean ‘‘ the 
crown of,” or submission to, La‘omer ; and as to who or what La‘omer was, Lagama is 
mentioned in an inscription of Assur-bani-pul as an Elamite deity. 

These names are of interest also as testifying to the prevalence of moon-worship or 
superstition in Babylonia at a very early period. Arioch in Daniel (ii. 14), Shadrach 
(Sudur-aku, ‘‘ The ordinance of the moon”’), and Meshech (Mannu-ki-aku, ‘‘ Who is 
like the moon”) show that this continued into much later times; but in those later 
times, and in particular at that of the Babylonian captivity, the principal object of 
veneration came to be, as was natural in an astronomical system of religion, Bel or 
Merodach, the sun-god, and, with him, Nabu, Nebo, or Mercury, the quickly-moving 
planet which is the sun’s close attendant. Hence, in fact, such names as Evil- 
Merodach (the servant of Merodach), Nebuzaradan (the prince whose lord is 
mercury ?), Belshazzar (Bel-sar-usur, O Bel, protect the prince), and Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nabu-kuduru-usur, Nebu, protect the crown—or, says Friedrich Delitzsch, ‘‘ protect 
the workman’s cap,” because his father was restoring Babylon when he was born). 
But astronomy must have grown out of meteorology and time-reckoning. It cannot 
be at all obvious to the mind of uncivilised or semi-civilised men where the sun is 
among the stars, or whether he rules the movements of the moon and the planets or 
not, though his celestial predominence is obvious as soon as this has been ascertained 
by accumulated and systematic observations. In the earlier Babylonian mythology, 
both the sun, Samas, and Istan, Ashtoreth, Astarte, the morning star, were children 
of the moon. When astronomy is undeveloped, sun-worship seems antecedently im- 
probable, except in cold climates, or under special circumstances, as in Egypt, where 
the fertility of the soil is obviously due to the inundation of the Nile, and this again to 
the sun. Pastoral tribes in particular, whose maintenance comes not from the harvest, 
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The Semitic overflow extended even into Egypt, and set in 
motion the train of causes which produced the bondage there. 


but from the flocks and herds which feed on the herbage which the sun scorches, and 
drink of the streams and wells whose waters he dries up, would be likely to regard him 
as an unfriendly rather than as a friendly power. The restful night, with the moon 
as its ruler, around whom 
‘“The immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart” 


(Iliad vill. 555, 559)—the fertilising night, with its dews, its coolness, its darkness, its 
dreams, its mysteriousness, and its fears, must have been to these dwellers in tents 
among the unpeopled pasture lands a far more intense incentive to religious awe than 
the blazing sun and the blankly glaring day. It was at this suggestive season, conse- 
quently, that Divine Providence spoke to them. When the covenant is to be made 
with Abraham, for example, he is told to look up at the stars ; it is again night when 
the covenant sacrifice is offered, and a horror of great darkness falls upon the 
patriarch, and he sees among the divided members of the sacrifice, as it were a 
smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed between the pieces (Genesis xv.) 
The impress thus communicted to Judaism in its beginning remained useful ever after- 
wards ; Jehovah was worshipped as present in the darkness of the most holy place, 
and the symbol of his presence was a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. There 
is in Genesis no drawing on later sun-worship ; nor, on the other hand, would a Jew, 
exalting the heroes of his race, have represcnted them as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph are represented. Jacob’s vow, for instance, is by no means a magnificent 
exhibition of faith, and implies that he imagined God might live in a stone :—‘* If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, the,” says he, ‘‘ Jehovah 
shall be my God, and this stone,” which he had set up for an obelisk or pillar, and, 
following a superstitious heathen practice, had anointed with oil, ‘‘ shall be God’s 
house ” (Genesis xxviii. 20, 22). But such things are the plainest indications of real 


antiquity. 
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(To be continued.) 
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A Burd and a Proverb. 


(ae swallow does not make a Summer. 
Proverbs are wise, you early swallow ; 
Yet the Spring’s here with you, new-comer, 
April’s here, and the May to follow, 
May and June and the happy Summer. 


O swallow that has never a fellow, 

Your home-sick heart grew tired of straying, 
Of Eastern starlit skies and yellow ; 

And you were fain to go a-maying 
Deep in home woods with Spring for fellow. 


The blackbird sang long ere your coming : 
The thrush hath children under her bosom ; 
Yesterday there were brown bees humming 
Round and over the cherry-blossom. 
Vagrant winds of the South were roaming. 


Proverbs die, and their makers wither. 
You whom the proverb so dispraises, 
Satellite of the golden weather, 
Loved of the children and the daisies, 
Summer comes on your sea-blue feather ! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Leaves from a Lady's Note-Book. 


HE German text of the miracle play of 

nett cand: Ober-Ammergau, “ The Great Atonement 
at Golgotha,” has been done into English by 

Miss Mary Frances Drew. (Burns and Oates). Miss Drew, 
who saw the play put upon the stage ten years ago, has pro- 
duced a valuable book of words for all the English-speaking 
people who, since England can no longer yield a miracle 
play, will go to Ober-Ammergau this year. And for those 
who cannot go, this book will be a great help to the realisation 
of the dread scenes which will be there represented. But the 
sublime simplicity of the Bible record is lost as little as may be in 
this drama, which has indeed at times a naif simplicity of its 
own. The “Rebellion ” scene in the second part, and “ The Way 
of the Cross” in the third, are the finest, not only in representa- 
tion, but also in vivid and vigorous dialogue. The laws of 
analogy are carefully observed in the development of the acts 
and scenes suggested by the Gospel narrative, and the para- 
phrasing of Holy Scripture does the least possible violence to it. 
Even the minor characters supplied have warrant for their 
existence in some fact or word of the Gospel story. But is it 
not rather hard on St. Thomas that his subsequent want of faith 
is made to give occasion for his agreeing with Judas that the 
cost of Magdalen’s ointment might have been better bestowed ? 
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HE most notable story published for 
ee ceeige many a month is Vernon Lee’s “ Legend 
FICTION. of Madame Krasinska,” inthe March Furtnightly 
Review. Starting with a studio scene rather 
like Ouida’s manner, and at a first glance only a little better 
than that remarkable woman’s literature, the story will have 
been put aside by readers not easily excited by “modern 
Lucretia Borgias” and “tame panthers of fashionable life,” and 
their furs and their cigarettes, and Ouida-like conjectures as to 
the kind of doulevardier slang which such dazzling beings should 
speak. But the resemblance proves to be only apparent—a 
“false air.” For Vernon Lee cunningly shows us how little of 
the Lucretia, how little of the panther, there is likely to be 
within these gorgeous imaginings of feminine fiction. And 
this discouraging beginning once overcome, the ‘“ Legend” 
will be found a memorable bit of imaginative art. Vernon Lee 
works with a profound moral intention, and with a respect not only 
for the suffering of a desolate old woman, but for the conscience 
of a pretty and happy one. This purpose the author enforces 
with an admirable distinctness, yet without the all but inevitable 
feminine fault of repetition. Almost all English writers insist, 
slighting their readers’ intelligence and the natural reserve which 
should surround a truth sensitively realised. And women not 
only insist, but repeat, without hesitation, without delicacy. 
From the author of the “South African Farm” to the author 
of “Under Two Flags,” the woman novelist, having said a thing 
once, says it immediately and without pause over again. But 
Vernon Lee writes without violence because her grasp is strong, 
and forbears the rudeness of emphasis because her hand has 
vitality enough to feel the life it holds. Truly, nothing but a 
living subject elicits touches so secure and so fine. Her story is 
original in a sense reached by few writers. A charming woman 
in mere gaiety of heart, mimics at a fancy ball ithe aspect, 
32 
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of the misery of the grotesque and forlorn poor, dead dis- 
traught ; but she cannot lay aside the memory with the disguise. 
Whether by a slow madness or by obsession, the unhappy old 
woman’s past becomes her own; she is conscious of the broken 
heart, the shaken mind, the outward conditions of misery ; and 
the mingling of the two experiences is told with a disturbing 
—a terrible—subtlety. The reader should read again for their 
art, after he has read once for their profound effect, the passages 
in which the gay Madame Krasinska remembers the home life 
and the street experiences of Sora Lena, and begins to repeat 
them. The solemn ending of the story is not too solemn for 
the emotion which this study inspires. 





THREATS FOR 


THE ; 
FRIVOLOUS, account of which their mothers have endured 


endless retrospective reproaches, these are the 
fashion of aniline dyes and the fashion of gloves with single 
buttons. A certain taste in colour seems to have become part of 
a decently liberal education, so that coarse blues and purples had 
become an ignorance, a solecism, something anti-social and for- 
bidden. It is in face of this kind of feeling that the hideous 
colour called “magenta” at the time of the discovery of the 
coal-tar dyes, and the less hideous but distressingly violent 
mauve and green of the same period—all from coal-tar—have 
actually made an impudent re-appearance, and this in the 
very sanctuary of a Drawing-room this spring. Nothing could 
more conclusively prove the power of the dressmaker and the 
small real hold which the artist has upon feminine caprice. The 
love of change, moreover, must be strong indeed if it can over- 
come a natural dislike to picking a fashion out of the gutter. 
For it is there that the last shreds of the aniline dyes are to be 
gathered, just shed by the flower-girl in her long earrings and 


F there are two fashions against which the 
women of to-day are armed, and on 
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her feathered hat. Magneta will, perhaps, not become a general 
fashion, nevertheless. For mauve was threatened several seasons 
ago, but it proved to be softened and misted into a really 
beautiful colour of the leas of wine. Something may be done 
to mitigate magenta equally. Then one-button gloves! The 
present writer reviewed a novel not long ago in which the wearing 
of gloves of this kind was alluded to as little less than a moral 
evil, something of which civilisation should not cease to repent. 
And now, because sleeves are to be long this year, woman is to 
clip her wrist as she has not done for twenty years at least, or 
not since the last crinoline was dismantled. The provoking thing 
is that when any of these horrors are really established, they will 
have a false air of elegance, and the husband, who naturally likes 


his wife to be inconspicuous among the carefully dressed, will 
suggest to her that people seem to be wearing stronger colours, 


and shorter gloves, and rounder petticoats than hers. So does 
custom corrupt the world. 





HE mention of flower-girls tempts us to 
recur to a tune to which no one, so 

far, has been induced to dance. If some ladies 
Catholic or not—but one might hope that Catholics would enter 
on the task from the highest of motives, and therefore with no 
fear of discouragement—would attempt the reform of the dress 
of poor girls! This is a far more important matter than our 
own fashions, in the first place because the poor are in the 
majority, and next because ladies are seldom absolutely dis- 
figured by their clothes, whereas the daughters of labour are 
made dreadful in a way that ladies not entirely selfish should 
take to heart. The smart shop-girl and servant, who would 
certainly not submit to advice, we might teach by the example 
of our simplicity; but the flower-girl stands aloof from all 
example and should be talked to if possible. She has fashions 


OUR UNTIDY 
SISTERS. 
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distinctly of her own, and probably does not admire the 
costume of the better taught. But that is no reason why she 
should not ultimately be induced to hear a word of sympathetic 
advice. Young womanhood defaced and burlesqued is not a 
proper subject for the careless derision and dislike with which 


it is generally put aside. 


. RS. PFEIFFER’S will — which is in 

i kia effect her late husband’s—proves how 
aa practically both believed in the necessities of 
women—the unwedded and undowered whose position is so 
gaily ignored by preachers of the exclusive “domestic” doctrine. 
“ Peace to the Odalisque,” sighed Mrs. Pfeiffer in her sonnet ; 
that type has passed away with the past, and the working 
woman of to-day, unappropriated, claims some protection from 
the world—not to make inequalities in her favour in the com- 
petition with man upon which she is forced to enter, but to 
neutralise the inequalities existing in her disfavour. The bulk 
of the personalty of 463,000, and of the proceeds of the sale of 
her pretty suburban villa and garden, Mrs. Pfeiffer leaves to 
educational establishments for women only, her husband having 
been of opinion that “boys should not be born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, and should not have anything left 


them.” The rule is sweeping ! 
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41 1s.; Harborne, £1 Is.; Bellevue, Leeds, £1 1s.; Edinburgh, 
£1; Manchester, £1; Plymouth, £1; Newcastle-on-Tyne. ie . 
Newton Heath, £1; Waterford, £1; Lochee, 41; Glasgow, 
£1; Sheffield, £1; Birkenhead, £1; Stoke Newington, £1 ; 
Portobello Road, £1; West Brighton, £1; Belmont Grove, Liverpool, 
£1; Aigburth Road, Liverpool, £1-—£20 3s. Sisters of Nazareth, 
Hammersmith, £2 2s.; Southend, £1 1Is.; Aberdeen, £1 Is.; 
Cardiff, £1 1s.; Belfast, £1 Is.; Northampton, £1 Is.; Oxford, 
£1 1s.; Nottingham, £1 Is.; Middlesbrough, £1 1Is.; Southsea, 
Z1 1s.; Cheltenham, £1 Is.; Capetown, South Africa, {£1 Is.; 
Kimberley, South Africa, £1 1s.; Port Elizabeth, South Africa, £1 Is. ; 
Ballarat, Australia, £1 1s.—£16 16s. Franciscan Sisters, Portobello 
Road, £10 10s.; Taunton, £5; Rev. Mother Abbess, Franciscan 
Convent, Woodchester, £1 Is.—£16 11s. Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, East Finchley, £3; Glasgow, £1; Hammersmith, £1; Bristol, 
£13 Liverpool, L ; Manchester, £41; Cardiff, £1; Newcastle, £1 
—10. Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, Nottingham Place, 45; 
Mayfield, Sussex, £5—Z10. Little Sisters of the Assumption, Paris, 
45; Bow, £1 Is.; Notting Hill, £1 1s.—£7 2s. Benedictine 
Sisters, Colwich, £5; East Bergholt, £1 1s.; Teignmouth, £1— {£7 Is. 
Carmelite Sisters, Darlington, £5; Lanherne, 42—£7. The Do- 
minican Sisters, Harrow-on-the-Hill, £2; Kilburn, 10s.; Watford, 
10s.—£3. Poor Servants of the Mother of God, St. Helen’s, £1; 
Brentford, £1; Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road, 10s.—£2 10s. 
Sisters of Providence, Haverstock Hill, £1 1s.; Ely Place, Holborn, 
£41—£2 1s. Poor Handmaids of Jesus, Mulberry Street, £1 ; Ilendon, 
£1 -£2. Sisters of the Institute of B.V.M., St. Mary’s Convent, York, 
£1; Hulme, Manchester, £1—£2. £336 12s. 
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Subscriptions from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 


Arthur Butler, Esq. (R.I.P.), £10 10s.; Messrs. Harting, Son, 
and Ellis, £10 10s.; S. Taprell Holland, Esq., 410 10s.; Allan 
Roskell, Esq., £10 10s.; Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., 
410 10s.; Alderman Preston, Mayor of Lancaster, £10 io0s.; G. 
L. Ryder, Esq., £10 10s.; Michael Synnott, Esq., £5 5s.; Mrs. 
Synnott, £5 5s.—£10 Ios.; John Young, Esq. K.S.G., J.P., £10 10s.; 
the Right Hon. the Lady Petre, £10; Lieut.-General Macmullen, 
410; the Hon. Sir James Charles Mathew, LL.D., £10; Sir John 
Croker Barrow, Bart., £10; Colonel Prendergast, £10 ; Major James 
J. Gape, £10; Mrs. Sitzler, £10; Fred. Stapleton-Bretherton, Esq., 
£10; C.J. A. Ulcoq, Esq., £10. Miss Scott, £3 3s.; Miss Helen 
Scott, £3 3s.—£6 6s. Osmond Seager, Esq., £3 35.; Mrs. Seager, 
£3 35:-—£6 6s. The Misses Walpole, £6; His Honour Judge Bag- 
shawe, £5 §s.; E. J. Bellord, Esq., £5 5s.; John Belton, Esq., £5 5s.; 
Sir Charles Clifford, Bart, £5 5s.; Baron d’Eichthal, £5 5s.; Sir H. 
de Trafford, Bart., £5 5s.; the Right Hon. the Lord Ffrench, £5 55s.; 
I. J. Fooks, Esq., £5 5s.; J. J. Ford, Esq., 45 §s.; Messrs. J. G. 
Ford and Son, £5 5s.; Mrs. Gasquet and Family, £5 5s.; M. G. Lavers, 
Esq., £5 58.; W. Leeming, Esq., £5 5s.; J. S. Lickorish, Esq., £5 5s.; 
Matthew Liddell, Esq., £5 5s.; John Marks, Esq., £5 5s.; J. J. Perry, 
Esq., £5 58.3 M. J. Rhodes, Esq., £5s. 5s.; Nicholas R. Roskell, 
Esq., £5 58-3 F. W. Tasker, Esq., £5 5s.; Colonel F. B. Vaughan, 
J.P., £5 55.3 Wilfrid Ward, Esq., £5 5s.; Philip Witham, 
Esq., £5 55. 


Subscriptions from 42 to £5. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Ashburnham, £5; the Right Hon. the 
Dowager Lady Beaumont, £5; the Right Hon. the Lady Hunting- 
tower, £5; Colonel Lord Ralph D. Kerr, £5; Miss Bache (R.I.P.), 
45:3 Walter Aston Blount, Esq., £5; Atwell Coxon, Esq., £5; Miss 
Dashwood and Miss Hanbury, £5; Mrs. de las Casas, £5; B. T. 
Fitzherbert, Esq., £5; G. S. Lane Fox, Esq., £5; Mrs. Alex. 
Goschen, £5; A. J. Hanmer, Esq., £5; Francis E. Harding, Esq., 
J.P., 45; W. Hays, Esq., £5; James Hope, Esq., £5; P. A. Houl- 
grave, Esq., £5; John Humble, Esq., £5; Herman Lescher, Esq., 
45; William Hearle Lyall, Esq., £5; Mrs. O'Brien, £5; Mrs. 
Virginia Smith, £5; the Right Hon. Emma Lady Stafford, £5 ; Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Bart., and Lady Wolseley, £5; Colonel Woodward, 
£5; Anonymous, £5. The Hon. Lady Simeon, £3; the Hon. 
Algernon Henry and the Hon. Mrs. Dorothy Grosvenor, £1; the 
Hon. Miss Fanny G. Nevill, 1os.—£4 10s.; W. E. Dobson, Esq,, 
43 3s-; Mrs. Mary Garrett, £3 3s.; Bernard R. White, Esq., £3 35.3 
the Marquise de St. Agata Conolly, £3; Count Considine, £3; James 
Gibson, Esq., £3. Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P., £2 ; Miss McCarthy, 
£1—£3. The Misses Stutfield, £3; N. H. J. Westlake, Esq., 43; 
F. York, Esq., £3; S.A.B., £3; V. E. H. Corbet, Esq., £2 10s.; 
G. M. Arnold, Esq., £2 2s.; Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart., £2 2s.; 
M. Calnan, Esq., £2 2s.; Messrs. Connolly Bros., £2 2s.; J. O. 
Fairlie, Esq., £2 2s.; Francis Fitzgerald, Esq., £2 2s.; W. J. 
Geoghegan, Esq., , £2 2s.; Felix Giles, Esq., £2 2s.; Sir Charles 
Hallé, £2 2s.; The Hon. Mrs. Kavanagh, £2 2s.; Patrick Keating, 
Esq., £2 2s.; Mrs. Francis Kerr, £2 2s.; Mrs. Limbert, £2 28.3 


£823 17s. 
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Leonard C. Lindsay, Esq., £2 2s.; Richard Mills, Esq., £2 2s.; the 
O’Clery, £2 2s.; Peter O’Connor, Esq., J.P., £2 2s.; Thomas 
Lawrence Read, Esq., £2 2s.; Theodore Rossi, Esq., £2 2s.; J. H. 
Schmitz, Esq., £2 2s.; Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Slade, C.B., £2 2s.; A. 
V. Smith-Sligo, Esq., £2 2s.; E. Healy Thompson, Esq., £2 28.3 
M. Vanheems, Esq., £2 2s.; M. J. Verdon, Esq., M.D., £2 2s.; Mrs. 
F. M. Ward, £2 2s.; A. Wilson, Esq., £2 2s.; Miss K., £2 25.5 
Anon., £2 2s.; the Right Hon. the Dowager Countess of Buchan, 
£2; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Barnewall, £2; Ulric Charlton, 
Esq., £2; the Right Hon. the Lord Emly, £2; George Gibson, 
Esq., £2; William Middlehurst, Esq., £2; Miss Paynter, £2; BriscO 
Ray, Esq., £2; Captain A. Tinklar, R.N., £2. £269 7s. 


The Clergy of Westminster, 


The Right Rev. Monsignor F. Weld, £25; Rev. G. Stacey, £25 ; 
Rev. Bernard N. Ward, £10 Ios.; Rev. E. J. Watson, £10 10s.; Hon. 
and Very Rev. Monsignor Stanley, £10; Rev. Alfred White, £10; 
Right Rev. Monsignor Fenton, £5 5s.; Rev. F. Bown, £5 5§s.; Rev. 
P. Cavanagh, £5 5s.; Rev. G. S. Delaney, £5 5s.; Rev. W. Fleming, 
£5 5s.3 Rev. P. O’Callaghan, £5 5s.; Rev. L. Pycke, £5 5s.; Rev. 
R. Tuke, £5 5s.; Rev. J. J. Brenan, £5; Rev. E. F. Egan, £5 ; Rev. 
F. H. Laing, D.D., £5; Rev. Angelo Lucas, £5; Rev. F. Rymer, 
D.D., £5; Rev. W. R. Sullivan, D.D., £5; Rev. Kenelm Vaughan, 
£5; Rev. T. F. Gorman, 43 3s.; Rev. A. B. Gurdon, £3 3s.; Rev. 
J. Lawless, £3 3s.; Rev. Michael Ryan, £3 3s.; Rev. L. G. Vere, £3; 
Rev. F. Bayly, £2 2s.; Rev. J. Connolly, £2 2s.; Rev. T. J. C. Denny, 
£2 2s.; Rev. J. J. Hazell, £2 2s.; Rev. A. Mooney, £2 2s.; Rev. T. 
F. Norris, £2 2s.; Rev. T. Regan, £2 2s.; Rev. Cuthbert Robinson, 
£2 2s.; Rev. Francis Stanfield, £2 2s.; Rev. H. J. Tilley, £2 2s.; Rev. 
J. Zsilkay, £2 2s.; Rev. M. A. Kelly, £2; Rev. T. Seddon, £2 ; Rev. 
D. Canty, £1 1s.; Rev. G. Cologan, £1 1s.; Rev. John K. Fitzgerald, 
41 Is.; Rev. J. Maher, £1 1s.; Rev. J. Moore, £1 1s.; Rev. J. Noonan, 
41 ts.; Rev J. F. Padbury, £1 1s.; Rev. A. H. Pownall, £1 1s.; Rev. 
E. Surmont, D.D., £1 1s.; Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe, £1 1s.; Rev. Abbé 
Toursel, £1 1Is.: Rev. D. Woollett, 41 1s.; Rev. R. A. Wren, £1 Is.3 
Rev. Thomas Boyle, £1 ; Rev. E. Bronsgeest, £1 ; Rev. A. H. Cullen, 
£1; Rev. W. Davies, £1; Rev. A. Dooley, 41 * Rev. Thomas Doyle, 
41; Rev. Clement Dunn, £1; Rev. Michael Fitzpatrick, £1; Rev. 
D. Hickey, £1 ; Rev. R. Kelly, £1 ; Rev. E. Meyer, £1; Rev. E. J. 
Nolan, £1; Rev. D. O’Connor, £1; Rev. W. J. Smullen, 41; Rev. 

. Verres, D.D., £1; Anon, per Dr. Verres, £1; Rev. Charles 
Woollett, £1; Rev. H. J. Grosch, tos. 6d.; Rev. M. O’Carroll, 10s.; 
Rev. J. Nolan, 5s. £242 12s. 6d 


RonsCatbolics, 


The Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., and Lady Dilke, £50 ; 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P., £10 10s.; H. L. W. Lawson, 
Esq., M.P., £10 10s.; the Right Hon. the Lord Brabourne, P.C., 
45 58.3; the Right Hon. the Lord Brassey, K.C.B., £5 5s.; the 
Right Hon. Sir H. A. Isaacs(Lord Mayor) £5 §s.; Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., £5 5s.; Sir Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M.P., £5 5s.; 
Sir James Whitehead, Bart. (late Lord Mayor), £5 5s.; J. T. Age- 
Gardner, Esq., M.P., £5 5s.; W. L. A. Bartlett Burdett-Coutts, 
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Esq., M.P., £5 5s.; Thomas Bayley Potter, Esq., M.P., £5 55.3 
S. B. Boulton, Esq., £5 5s.; Henry C. Burdett, Esq., F.L.S., £5 5s.; 
Messrs. David Sassoon and Co., £5 5s.; Louisa Lady Goldsmid, £5 ; 
C. H. Alderson, Esq., £5; the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., £3 3s.; 
the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P., F.R.S., D.L., £3 38.3 
Mr. Sheriff Harris, £3 3s.; F. D. Mocatta, Esq., £3 3s.; Sir Sidney 
H. Waterlow, Bart., J.P., £2 2s.; the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
M.P., £2 2s.; Lieut.-Colonel Alderman Cowan, £2 2s.; E. Monte- 
fiore, Esq., £2 2s.; Joseph Rochford, Esq., £2 2s.; Joseph Whitaker, 
Esq., £2 2s.; Lieut.-General the Right Hon. the Lord Chelmsford, 
G.C.B., £2; the Right Hon. Sir Francis Richard Sandford, K.C.B., 
£2; Colonel C. E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., 41 1s.; R. G. 
Webster, Esq., M.P., £1 1s.; Freeland Filliter, Esq. (Mayor of Ware- 
ham), £1 1s.; the Kev. T. D. Cox Morse, LL.D., £1 1Is.; T. Ec- 
cleston Gibb, Esq., £1 1s.; A. Conyers Haycraft, Esq., £1 15.3 Rev. 
G. S. Reany, Ios. 6d. £180 Os. 6d. 


The Religions Orders of Westminster and 
their Branch houses. 


The Very Rev. the Superior General of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, Paris, £10; Very Rev. the Father Provincial, £5; the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Kilburn, 410 10os.; Glencree, Ennis- 
kerry, £2 10s.; Inchicore, Dublin, £2 10s.; Stillorgan, Dublin, 
42 10s.; the Confraternity of the Holy Family, Kilburn, £2 2s.— 
435 2s. Franciscan Fathers, Stratford, £5 5s.; Upton, £5 5s.; West 
Gorton, Manchester, £5 5s.; Glasgow, 45 5s.; Killarney, £5 5s.— 
£26 §s. The Jesuit Fathers of London, 425; the Fathers of the 
Oratory, Brompton, £20 ; the Oblates of St. Charles, Bayswater, £20; 
the Redemptorist Fathers, Clapham, 410; the Brothers of Mercy, 
410; the Augustinian Fathers, Hoxton Square, £5 5s.; the Marist 
Fathers, Spitalfields, £5 5s.; the Dominican Fathers, Haverstock 
Hill, £5; the Servite Fathers, Fulham Road, £3 3s.; the Passionist 
Fathers, Highgate, £2 2s.; the Fathers of the Pious Society of Mis- 
sions, £2 2s.; the Fathers of Charity, £2 2s.; the Right Rev. Abbot 
C. Vincent Clifton, O.S.B., £2 2s.; the Vincentian Fathers, Mill Hill, 
42; Very Rev. E. Badger, Provincial Order of.Carmelites, Yeovil, 
41 1s.; the Carmelite Fathers, Kensington, £1 1s. —£116 3s. 

4177 10s, 


Their Lordships the Bishops of France, 
Germany, $ndia, America, Canada, 
and Australia. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Boston, U.S., £20; the Lord Bishop 
of Brooklyn, £20; his Grace the Archbishop of Adelaide, £10 I0s.; 
His Eminence Cardinal Taschereau, Archbishop of Quebec (50 dols.), 
£10 2s.; His Grace the Archbishop of New York, £10; the Lord 
Bishop of Cheyenne, Wyoming, £10; the Lord Bishop of Sandhurst, 
Victoria, £10; the Lord Bishop Coadjutor of Sandhurst, £5; his 
Grace the Archbishop of Freiburg, Baden, £6 16s. 6d.; the Lord 
Bishop of Priene, £5 5S.; the Lord Bishop of Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward’s Island, £5; the Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, Africa, £5 ; 
the Lord Bishop of Treves, £5; his Grace the Archbishop of St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, £4; the Lord Bishop ot Hildesheim, £2 10s.; 
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the Lord Bishop of Charadrus, Cape Town, £2 2s.; his Grace the 
Archbishop of Bourges, £2; the Lord Bishop of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
£2; the Lord Bishop of Limburg, £1 ; the Lord Bishop of Kishnagur, 
Bengal, £1; the Lord Bishop of Roseau, Dominica, West Indies, £1. 
4138 5s. 6d 


Che Chapter of Westminster. 


The Right Rev. Monsignor Provost Gilbert, £50; the Very Rev. 
R. G. Canon Macmullen, £20; the Hon. and Right Rev. Monsignor 
Canon Talbot, D.D., £10 1os.; the Very Rev. A. D. Canon Purcell, 
£10 tos.; the Very Rev. J. Canon Bans, D.D., £10; the Very Rev. 
M. Canon|Barry, £5 5s.; the Very Rev. W. Canon Johnson, D.D., 
£5; the Very Rev. C. J. Canon Keens, £5; the Very Rey. G. Canon 
Last, £4 4s.; the Very Rev. J. Canon Bamber, £2 2s.; the Very Rev. 
G. Canon Akers, £1 Is. £123 12s 


Canons and Clergy of the Dioceses of England. 


The Right Rev. Monsignor Provost Clarke, D.D., V.G., £5 §s.; Very 
Rev. R. A. Provost Browne, £5 5s.; Very Rev. John Canon Rimmer, 
45 58.3 Rev. William Spencer, £5 5s.; Right Rev. Monsignor W. Canon 
Thompson, £5 5s.; Right Rev. Monsignor R. Provost Croskell, £5; Very 
Rev. C. H. Canon Kennard, £5; Very Rev. Jos. Canon Moore, £5; 
Rev. D. J. O’Connell, £5; Very Rev. W. Canon Murnane, V.G., 
£3 38.3; Rev. Francis Scoles, S.J., £3 3s.; Very Rev. W. Provost 
Walker, £3; Very Rev. John Provost Harnett, £2 2s.; Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Canon Bilsborrow, £2 2s.; Very Rev. J. Canon McGrath, £2 2s.; 
Rev. J. W. Carlile, £2 2s.; Rev. F. O'Callaghan, £2 2s.; Rev. M. 
O’Riordan, £2 2s.; Very Rev. M. Watts Russell, £2 2s.; Rev. E. 
Goethals, £2; Very Rev. James Canon Griffin, £2; Very Rev. J. 
Canon McCave, £2; Very Kev. E, C. Canon Acton, £1 Is.; Very Rev. 
John Bamber, £1 Is.; Rev. J. T. Bray, £1 1s.; Right Rev. Monsignor 
Provost Brindle, £1 1s. ; Very Rev. M. Canon Condon, £1 Is.; Very 
Rev. S. Canon Coxon, £1 Is.; Very Rev. H. Canom Davies, £1 Is.; 
Rev. Dr. Bruno de Splenter, £1 1s.; Rev. John Earnshaw, £1 Is.; 
Rev. F. T. Edwards, £1 1Is.; Rev. E. F. Fenn, £1 f1s.; | Very Rev. 
Canon W. Foran, £1 Is.; Very Rev. R. Canon Frith, £1 1s.; Rev. 
F. C. Gallini, £1 Is. ; Very Rev. J, Canon Hawksford, D.D., £1 Is.; 
Rev. W. B. G. Jansen, £1 Is.; Rev. John McLaughlin, £1 Is.; Rev. 
W. Molloy, £1 1s; Very Rev. M. Canon O’Sullivan, £1 1Is.; Very 
Rev. E. Canon Slaughter, £1 1s.; Rev. Jas. S. Splaine, $.J., 41 15.3 
Very Rev. John Canon Worthy, 41 Is.; Rev. W. A. Brindle, £1 ; 
Rev. James Foran, £1; Very Rev. G. F. Canon Hobson, £1; Rev. 
Walter Ireland, £1; Rev. F. Lecailles, £1 ; Rev. M. MacLeod, P.P., 
£1; Rev. John Newton, £1; Rev. J. F. Volckeryck, £1; Rev. Ed- 
mund Walsh, £1; Rev. Regd. Fowler, 10s. 6d.; Rev. E. Goetgeluck, 
10s. 6d.; Very Rev. E. Canon Pearson, tos. 6d.; Rev. J. McCarthy, 
10s.; Rev. J. Steyaert, 1os.; Rev. J. J. Hooker, §s. £111 8s. 6d. 


Tbeir Lordships the Bisbops of England. 


The Lord Bishop of Salford, £26 5s.; the Lord Bishop of Emmaus, 
£20; the Lord Bishop of Amycla, £10; the Lord Bishop of Middles- 
brough, £5 5s.; the Lord Bishop of Shrewsbury, £5; the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool, £5; the Lard Bishop of Southwark, £5; the 
Lord Bishop of Clifton, £5; the Lord Bishop of Plymouth, £5; the 
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Lord Bishop of Portsmouth, £5; the Right Rev. Bishop Collier, O.S.B., 
43; the Lord Bishop of Newport and Menevia, ye 2s.; the Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham, £2; the Lord Bishop of Northampton, £2 ; 
the Lord Bishop of Nottingham, £1 Is. 


Subscriptions from 10s. to £1 1s. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Arundell of Wardour, £1 1s.; W. H. R. 
Ashford, Esq., £1 1s.; A. A. Banes, Esq., £1 1s.; J. C. Bell, Esq., 
41 1s.; John G. Bellord, Esq., £1 1s.; Major W. Blount, £1 15.3 C. 
A. Buckler, Esq., £1 1s.; W. Carrington, Esq., £1 1s.; J. Comerford, 
Esq., £1 1s.; M. H. Comerford, Esq. £1 1s.; T. Comerford, Esq. 
£1 1s.; W. Comerford, Esq., £1 1s.; Charles Creed, Esq., M.D., 
£1 Is.; Major W. N. Darnell, £1 1s.; Edmund F. J. Deprez, Esq., 
£1 1s.; E. H. Dering, Esq., £1 1s.; Alex. M. Donaldson, Esq., 
41 1s.; Dr. James Donnet, R.N., £1 1s.; John Q. Dunn, Esq., 
41 1s.; W. Ewart, Esq., M.D., £1 1s.; Garrett French, Esq., £1 15.5 
W. F. Garratt, £1 Is.; Mrs. James Grant, £1 1s.; John G. Hall, Esq., 
41 1s.; W. Harper, Esq. (R-I.P.), £1 1s.; John Harrington, Esq., 
41 1s.3 Horace Johnson, Esq., M.D., £1 1s.3 Capt. W. P. d’A. Jones, 
41 1s.; W. Keatinge, Esq., £1 1s.; Osmund Lambert, Esq., £1 Is.; 
James le Quesne, Esq., £1 1s.; W. S. Lilly, Esq., £1 1s.; Charles 
Lyall, Esq., £1 1s.; F. McDonnell, Esq., £1 1s.; ‘Thomas McGuire, 
Esq., £1 1s.; A. Mahler, Esq., £1 1s.; Hon. H. C. Maxwell Stuart, 
£1 18.3 T. B. O'Connor, Esq., £1 1s.; Francis Parsons, Esq., £1 15.3 
the Hon. H. W. Petre, £1 1s.; Major J. H. Prenderville, £1 Is.; 
E. Randolph, Esq., £1 Is.; Surgeon-General J. J, N. Ratton, 
M.D., £1 1s; Mrs. M. M. Rivers, £1 1s.; Capt. W. H. Rush- 
ag 3 Is.; T. V. Scully, Esq., £1 Is.; Theodore W. Sibeth, 
Esq., £1 Is.; Capt. W. H. Sinclair Loutit, 41 Is.; J. G. 
Sutcliffe, Esq., 41 1s.; Edward Tegart, Esq., 41 15.3; Mdlle. 
Teuliére, £1 1Is.; James C. Ward, Esq., £1 Is.; R. Ward, 
Esq., £1 Is.3 Sir F. A. Weld, K.C.M.G., £1 1s. ; B. F. Williams, 
Esq., £1 1s. ; Miss Agnes Zimmerman, £1 Is. ; C. G. £1 1s. ; Major- 
General R. Aislabie, £1; J. Bellord, Esq., £1; Mrs. Blunt, £1; 
Mrs. Bodenham, £1; Colonel H. A. Chichester, £1 ; Charles Colling- 
wood, Esq., 41; M. Crouchee, Esq., 41; R. Foley, Esq., 41; 
R. Bolton Gillies, Esg., £1; W. Goldstone, Esq., M.A., £1; Colonel 
M. F. Gordon, £1; Mrs. Gordon, of Drimnin, £1; Miss Augusta 
Hervey, £1; Misses F. W. and Constance Langdale, £1 ; J. Leipold, 
Esq., 413; Count Lubienski, £1 ; James O’Donnell, Esq., M.D., £1; 
Dr. Roche, £1; Miss Sherlock, £1; George Shield, Esq., £1; J. 
Sullivan, Esq., £1; Lady Vavasour, £1; Miss Vale, £1; B. G. M., 
41; H.S., £1; E. Berdoe, Esq., M.D., tos. 6d.; W. H. Hindley, 
Esq., 10s. 6d. ; R. J. Walmesley, Esq., 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Burleigh, Ios. ; 
T. A. Butler, Esq., 10s.; Henry Ferrers, Esq., 10s.; James Foreigner, 
Esq., 10s.; E. B. Gudgeon, Esq., 1os.; Mrs. Ellen Martin, Ios. ; 
Miss Pomeroy, Ios. ; P. J. M. Sidney, Esq., 10s.; Mrs. Stillwell, ros. ; 
Miss Annette Stillwell, 1os.; M. H., 1os.; H. C. M. R., 8s. ; William 
Davies, Esq., 5s. ; Christina Finn and Fellow Servant, 5s.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gretton, 5s. ; J. B. Power, Esq., 5s. ; Mrs. Skillington, 5s. ; 
M. C., 4s.; Mr. E. L. Aves, las. 6d.; Mr. P. Flanagan, 2s. 6d. ; 
Mr. John Nolan, 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. Stavenhagen, 2s. 6d.; A Poor 


£101 138s, 


Catholic, Padstow, 2s. 6d.; a Servant, 2s. 6d. £94 10s. 6d. 
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Their Dordsbhips the Bishops and Clergy of 
$Freland. 


- The Lord Bishop of Clogher, £5; the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, 
45; the Rev. Patrick Godfrey, £2 2s.; the Rev. P. Mulcahy, 
£2; the Very Rev. M. McAlroy, V.G., P.P., 41 Is.;_ the 
Very Rev. Monsignor Canon McKenna, £1 Is.; the Very Rev. 
Joseph Phelan, P.P., V.F., £1 1s.; the Very Rev. R. A. Canon 
Sheehan, £1 Is.; the Very Rev. M. Bugler, V.G., £1; the Very Rev. T. 
Canon Brosnan, P.P., ‘J 1; the Rev. Jno. Kinsella, P.P., £1; Rev. 
Robert H. Little, P.P., 41; Rev. Jas. McFadden, V.F., £1; Rev. 
Jas. Madden, P.P., £1; Rev. Patrick F. Nolan, £1; Rev. Richard 
O’Kennedy, C.C., £1; Rev. Thomas O’Meara, £1; Rev. N. T. 
Sheridan, B.C.L., £1. £28 6s. 


Clergy of the Seminary and Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, Minnesota, etc. 


The Clergy of the Seminary and Cathedral of St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
per the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Memrith :—Rev. J. J. Keane, 
£2; Rev. Thos. O’Gorman, £2; Rev. E. Q. Fitzpatrick, £2; Rev. 
W. Timothy, £2; Rev. J. Gwienor, £2; Rev. Martin Mahoney, £2 ; 
Rev. J. A. Fitzpatrick, £2; Rev. P. R. Heffron, £2; Rev. Jno. 
Shanley, £2; Rev. James Byrne, £2; Rev. J. J. Sullivan, £1. £21 


Tbe Clergy of Adelatde. 


The Clergy of Adelaide, per his Grace the Ar chbishop:— Rev. Thos. 
Doheny, aa 2s.; Rev. Jno. Healy, £1 Is.; Rev. W. J. MacEvoy, 
£1 1s.; Rev. Patrick Hurley, £1 1s.; Rev. Jno. B. McMahon, £1 Is.; 
Kev. George Pierce, £1 1s.; additional subscription from Kev. George 


Pierce, £2. £9 7s. 
Students of the American College. 


Students of the American College, Rome, per Rev. D. J. O’Connell, 


£5. 
The Clergy of Boston, U.S. 


The Rev. M. F. Flatley, £1; Rev. J. J. McNulty, £1; Rev. T. 
Magennis, £1 ; Rev. R. Neagle, £1. £4 


£5 











Subscriptions from the Missions of the Arch=Diocese. 
MOORFIELDS, 


The Right Rev. Monsignor Provost Gilbert, D.D., V.G., £50; 
Rev. P. McKenna, £1 Is.; Rev. D. O'Sullivan, 41 15.3; Rev. D. 
Lane, £1 Is.; Arthur Butler, Esq., £10 10s.; John Young, Esq., 
K.S.G., J.P., £10 10s.; the Committee of the Benevolent Society, 
£10; the Committee of the Providence (Row) Night Refuge 
and Home, £10. The Girls’ School, £2 3s. 4d.; the Crispin Street 
Schools, £1 19s. 7d.; the Boys’ School, £1 7s. 6d.—£5 10s. 5d. 
Moorfields Total Abstinence Society, £4 9s.; Children’s Total Absti- 
nence Society, £1 3s. 4d.—£5 12s. qd. E. J. Bellord, Esq., £5 5s.; 
J. S. Lickorish, Esq., £5 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. McAdam, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James P. McAdam, £5 5s.; R. A. Rooney, Esq., £5; the Chil- 
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dren of Mary, £5; the Young Men of Moorfields Club and Sacristy, 
443 Mrs. Turner, £3 3s.; Mr. and Mrs. Bans, £2 2s.; Mrs. Firth, 
£2 2s.; Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson, £2 2s.; P. Keating, Esq., £2 2s.; 
Miss Pitchford, £2 2s.; A. Sefi, Esq., £2 2s.; smaller amounts, 
£1 16s.; G. B. Cusworth, Esq., £1 1s.; Miss Dempsey, £1 Is.; 
Robert Flood, Esq., £1 1s.; E. Flynn, Esq., £1 1s.; Garrett French, 
Esq., £1 Is.; W. F. Jones, Esq., £1 1s.; D.O’C. McLaughlin, Esq., 
41 1s.; Mrs. Roberts, £1 1s.; James Scully, Esq., 41 Is.; W. C. 
Shean, Esq., £1 1s.; Mrs. Steggall, £1 1s.; Miss P. Steggall, 41; 
Miss Irving, £1; P. Kennedy, Esq., £1; M. Mannion, Esq., £1 ; 
T. Ravey, Esq., £1; F. Desmond, Esq., 10s. 6d.; — Donovan, 
Esq., 10s. 6d.; Geo. Croft, Esq., 10s.; Miss Desmond, 1os.; Mrs. 
Halfyard, 1os.; Mrs. McLoughlin and Family, 10s.; Jos. Mahony, Esq., 
1os.; M. Mullan, Esq., 1os.; Mrs. Murphy, 10s.; Mr. John Hogan, 
6s. 6d.; Mr. James Barry, 5s.; Mr. Thomas Burke, 5s.; Miss Cotter, 
5s.; Mr. D. Donovan, 5s.; Mr. Kennedy, 5s.; Mr. C. Lyons, 5s.; Mr. 
M. Mannion, Junr., §s.; Mr. George Matthews, 5s.; Mrs. Plummer, 
5s.; Mrs. Secrett, 5s.; Mr. Sheehan, §s.; Mr. J. P. Torpy, 5s.; Mrs. 
Williams, 5s.; Anonymous, 5s.; Miss Lamphier, 3s.; Miss Bateman, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. L. Billers, 2s. 6d.; Mr. J. Connor, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Fin- 
nerty, 2s. 6d.; Sergeant Hayes, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Laws, 2s. 6d.; Mr. P. 


McCabe, 2s. 6d.; Sergeant Smith, 2s. 6d.; A Servant, 2s. 6d. £178 15s. 9d. 


BAYSWATER, KENSAL NEW TOWN, AND NOTTING HILL. 


The Rev. the Fathers the Oblates of St. Charles, £20: the Con- 
gregations, £110 8s. gd. 


COMMERCIAL ROAD. 


The Rev. P. O’Callaghan, £5 5s.; Rev. T. F. Gorman, £3 3s.; Rev. 
James Maher, £1 1s.; Rev. R. O'Halloran, £1 1s.; the Society of Coal 
Whippers and Winchmen, Shadwell Branch, per Mr. P. Mahoney, Sec- 
retary, £25 ; the Thames Shipworkers, per Mr. Henry Webb, £10; the 
United Ballast Heavers, per Mr. J. Looney, £7; Mrs. Eltham, £5; 
smaller amounts, £4 15s. 6d.; M. Calnan, Esq., £2 2s.; J. Calnan, Esq., 
£2 2s.; — Maunsell, Esq., £1 1s.; — O’Loghlen, Esq., 41 1s.; — 
Richards, Esq., 10s. 6d.; —Macdonnell, Esq., 10s.; Mrs. Murphy, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Brian, §s.; Mrs. Burns, 5s.; Mr. Doherty, 5s.; Mr. Donovan, 
5s.; Mr. Gray, 5s.; Mrs. Kelly, 5s.; Mrs. Lewis, 5s.; Mrs. Looney, 
5s.; Mr. Murphy, 5s.; Mr. Neville, 5s.; Mr. Potter, 5s.; Mr. Powell, 
5s-; Miss Renehan, 5s.; Mrs. Rix, §s.; Mrs. Simpson, 5s.; Mrs. Talbot, 
5s-; Miss Walshe, 5s.; Mr. Barnett, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Barry, 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. Bruce, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Burke, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Carroll, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
Coghlan, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Connolly, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Corcoran, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Doherty, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Driscoll, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Foley, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Howard, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Howard, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Hurley, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
McCarthy, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Manley, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Nolan, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
Roach, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Ryan, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Shout, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Toal, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. Waters, 2s. 6d.; Miss Waters, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Young, 
2s. 6d.; Mrs. Young, 2s. 6d. 


FARM STREET. 
The Rev. the Jesuit Fathers, £25; the Congregation, £50 8s. 3d. 


£1380 8s. 9d. 


£17 Ys. 6d. 


£75 8s. 3d. 
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SPANISH PLACE. 


The Very Rev. M. Canon Barry, £5 5s.; Rev. E. Heery, £2; Rev. 
C. G. Foster, £1 1s.; Rev. R. B. Sankey, £1; the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Monsignor Stanley, £10; Mrs. Dunn £25; the Misses Lisle, 
£10; Mrs. Jinks, £5. The Girls’ School, 14s.; the Boys’ School, 
6s. 8d.; Infants’ School, 4s. 44.—£1 §s. Mrs. Buckley, Li Is.; Miss 
Wilkinson, £1 Is.; the Children of the Orphanage, Lower Seymour 
Street, £1 1s.; J. Wolf, Esq., 1os.; Anonymous, 10s.; smaller 
amounts, 3s. £64 17s. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


The Rev. G. S. Delaney, £5 5s.; Rev. M. Fitzgerald, £2 2s.; Rev. 
W. Quaife, £2 2s.; Madame Uzielli, £10 10s.; John G. Kenyon, Esq., 
£10; Mrs. Kenyon, £5; Llewellyn Mostyn, Esq., £5 ; Anonymous, 
45; smaller amounts, £4 6s. 6d.; T. Thornton, Esq., £3 3s.; D. 


Thornton, Esq., £1 1s.; Miss Middleton, 41. £54 9s. 6d. 
BROMPTON. | 
The Rev. the Fathers of the Oratory, 420; the Congregation, 
£34 6s. £54 6s. 
ISLINGTON. 


The Rev. Leopold Pycke, £5 5s.; Rev. A. Mooney, £2 2s.; Rev. 
P. O’Regan, £1 Is.; smaller amounts, £6 12s, 6d. Chevalier 
Sperati, £1 1s.; Miss Sperati, 10s. 6d.; Master Pep. Sperati, ros. 6d.; 
Master Tom Sperati, tos. 6d.; Miss Clare Sperati, 10s. 6d.; Miss 
Angie Sperati, 10s. 6d.— £3 13s. 6d. Miss Garrett, £43 3s. Girls’ and 
Infants’ Schools, £1 5s. 1d.; Boys’ School, £1 os. 8d.—£2 5s. 9d. 
J. N. Burke, Esq., £1 1s.; —O’Burke, Junr., Esq., £1 1s.—£2 2s. — 
Hicks, Esq., 10s.; George Hicks, Esq., 10s.; Miss Hicks, tos.; Miss 
Maude Hicks, 10os.—£2. Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, 41 Is.3 — 
Mahler, Esq., £1 1s.; J. Shuter, Esq., £1 1s. Mr. and Mrs. Hegarty, 
Ios. 6d.; Miss Maud, Arthur James, Herbert William, and J. V. 
Hegarty, 10s. 6d.—£1 1s. H. A. Massey, Esq., 10s.; Miss M. 
Massey, 10s.—£1. C. H. Bensberg, Esq., tos. Mr. D. J. Flanagan, 
5s-; Miss Martha Flanagan, 2s. 6d.; Miss Catherine M. Flanagan, 
2s. 6d.—10os. Mr. W. Beesley, 5s.; Miss Burke, 5s.; Mr A. Cock- 
ington, 5s.; Mrs. Connolly, 5s.; Mr. W. Cornelius, 5s.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleming, 5s.; Mr. Gunning, 5s.; Mr. G. and Mrs. A. Hepworth, 
5s.; Mr. Patrick Madigan and Family, §s.; Mr. P. J. Miinch, 5s. ; Mrs. 
Miinch, 5s.; Miss Powell, 5s.; Mrs. Waller, 5s.; Mr. Frederick 
Withers, 5s.; Miss Jane Withers, 5s.; Mrs. Bresnecher, 3s.; Miss 
Emily Curran, 3s.; Miss F. Bradley, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Callaghan, 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. Edward J. Coleman, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Edward and Miss Anna Crit- 
chett, 2s. 6d.; Miss Ann Cummins, 2s. 6d.; Miss Emma Darwin, 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. A. Davey, 2s. 6d.: Mr. P. Finey, 2s. 6d.; Mr B. C. Hare, 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. Edward Healey, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Healey, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Carl Hin- 
ricks, 2s. 6d.; Miss Nellie Holland, 2s. 6d.; Miss Mary C. Howell, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. Joseph Lyons, 2s. 6d.; Miss Jane McCormick, 2s.6d.; Mr. 
Patrick O’Reilly, 2s. 6d.; Miss Kate Redmond, 2s. 6d.; Miss Mary 
Redmond, 2s. 6d.; Miss Rosa Robbins, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Herbert Salmon, 
2s. 6d.; Miss Maria Salmon, 2s. 6d.; Mr. John Spratt, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Charles Swan, 2s. 6d.; Miss Margaret Swan, 2s. 6d.; Miss Ann Tar- 
rant, 2s. 6d.; Miss Phoebe Tarrant, 2s. 6d.; Mr. John Wall, 2s. 6d.; Dr. 
Wickham, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Griffiths Williams, 2s. 6d.; Miss Alice Wynne, 
2s. 6d. £42 Ts. 3d. 
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ISLEWORTH. 
The Right Rev. Monsignor Weld, £25; Rev. W. J. Smullen, £1; 
Rev. H. J.Grosch, tos. 6d.; the Congregation, £4 4s. 6d. £30 15s. 


KILBURN. 
The Rev. the Oblate Fathers, £10 10s.; subscriptions from Poor 
School and other smaller amounts, £3 7s.; N. H. J. Westlake, Esq., 
£3; the Confraternity of the Holy Family, £2 2s.; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
C. Barnewall, £2; Jasper Gibson, Esq., £1 1s.; A. J. Gosling, Esq., 
£1 1s.; Charles Lyall, Esq., £1 1s.; Mrs. Lynch, £1 1s.; A. Mahlers, 
Esq., £1 Is.; Mrs. Carrew, £13; George Shield, Esq., £1; Mrs. 
Burleigh, 1os.; James Foreigner, Esq., 1os.; J. J. B., 10s.; Miss Madot, 
1os.; Mrs. Nind, Ios. £30 14s. 
CHELSEA. 
The Lord Bishop of Emmaus, £20; Rev. M. A. Kelly, £2; Rev. D. 
E. Dewar, £1 Is.; Jno. Dowling, Esq., £5; smaller amounts, £1 4s.; 
Michael Hanley, Esq., £1; Anonymous, 2s. 6d. £30 7s. 6d. 


MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
The Rev. J. J. Brenan, £5; the Congregation, £23 18s. 6d. 


ST. THOMAS’, FULHAM. 
The Right Rev. Monsignor Fenton, £5 5s.; Rev. J. Kelleher, £1 Is.; 
Rev. Jno. Crowley, £1 Is.; smaller amounts, £12 19s. 6d.; —~ Brosnan, 
Esq., £1 Is.; Dr. Cooney, £1 1s.; Thos. Garland, Esq., £1 Is.; Dr. 
Lambkin, £1 1Is.; J. H. Squire, Esq., £1 1s.; H. W. Stuttield, Esq., 
Ios. 6d.; William Arden, Esq., tos.; Mrs. Garland, 1os.;—- Hayes, 
Esq., 10s.; School Children, tos. £28 2s. 


HAMPTON WICK. 
The Very Rev. G. Canon Akers, 41 Is.; the Congregation, 
£26 3s. 6d.; the School Children, tos. 6d. £27 15s. 
TOWER HILL. 
The Rev. the Oblate Fathers, £5; the Confraternity of the Holy 
Family for Women, £8 6s.; the Children of Mary, £3 10s. 6d. The 
Boys’ School, £1 os. 6d.; Girls’ School, £1; Infants’ School, £1; 
Pell Street School, 5s.—£3 5s. 6d. — Hawkins, Esq., £2 2s.; — 
Moore, Esq., 423; Mrs. Burnell, ros. 6d.; Miss Callaghan, §s.; 
Anonymous, 55s. £25 4s. 6d. 
WARWICK STREET. 
The Hon. and Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Talbot, D.D., £10 Ios.; 
the Rev. E. F. Egan, £5 5s.; the Congregation, £6 Is. £21 16s. 


SPITALFIELDS. 
The Rev. the Marist Fathers, £5 5s.; the Congregation, £11 16s. 7d.; 
School Children, £3 6s. 4d. £20 7s. 11d. 


ST. PATRICK’S, SOHO. 
The Rev. L. G. Vere, £3; Rev. A. Ryan, £1 Is.; smaller amounts, 
‘£7 4s.; John Marks, Esq., £5; S. A. B., £3; the School Children, 


15s. 
HAMMERSMITH. 


£28 18s. 6d. 


£20. 


The Rev. Alfred White, 410; Rev. J. K. Fitzgerald, £1 Is.; the 
Parish Schools, £2 12s. 3d.; Miss Wilson’s Orphans, £1 8s. 3d.; — 
Cook, Esq., £1; smaller amounts, 12s.; — Bedford, Esq., 1os.; Mrs. 
Cafferata, 10s.; Miss Motlow, 1tos.; — White, Esq., 1os.; Mr. All- 
man, 5s.; Mr. P. Egan, 5s.? Mr. William B. Eyre, 5s.; Mr. Mylius, 
5s.; Mrs. Donovan, 2s. 6d. £19 16s. 
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KINGSLAND. 


The Rev. James Hussey, £5 5s.; Rev. James Byrnes, £1 ; smaller 
amounts, £2 7s. 3d.; the Parish Schools, £1; Anonymous, £1; Mrs. 
Fox, 15s.; — Cully, Esq., 1os.; — Falahee, Esq., 10s.; —- McCraith, 
Esq., 10s.; Dr. Pettifer, tos.; Mr. Andrews, 5s.; Mr. E. Blackburn, 
Junr., 5s.; Mr. William Davis, 5s.; Mr. Falahee, Junr., 5s.; Mr. 
Farrell, 5s.; Mr. Francis, 5s.; Mr. Geraghty, §s.; Mrs. Hodgson, 5s.; 
Mr. C. O’Connor, §s.; Mrs. Pickering, 5s.; Miss Poole, 5s.; Mr. 
Schaethelbauer, §s.; Mr. Sheehan, 5s.; Mrs. Vauville, 5s.; Misses 
Vauville, 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. Vogt, 5s.; Mr. Wehrle, 5s.; Mr. Wor- 
wode, 5s.; Mrs. Flood, 4s.; Mr. Blackburn, Senr., 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Carroll, 2s. 6d.; Mr. G. Fitzgerald, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Flood, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Golding, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Lynch, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Mahoney, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Rivas, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Shackleton, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Turner, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 


Waterman, 2s. 6d. 419 8s. 9d. 
HACKNEY. 
The Rev. W. Fleming, £5 5s.; the Congregation, £7 16s.; T. C. 
Bristow, Esq., £5 ; the Parish Schools, 16s. 418 17s. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL 
The Rev. the Dominican Fathers, £5; the Congregation, £13 8s. 6d. 


POPLAR. 

The Rev. James Lawless, £3 3s.; Rev. P. Luttrell, £1 Is.; 
Rev. Denis O’Callaghan, £1 1s.; D. M., Anonymous, £3 16s. Id. 
Dr. Power, £2 2s.; Mrs. Power, £1 1s.—£3 3s. Smaller amounts, 
£117s.;D. Sheehan, Esq., £1; — Harrington Esq., 10s.; Mrs. Cappon, 
5s.; Mr. Harvey, 5s.; Mr. Kearth, 5s.; Mr. Nagle, 5s.; Mr. ONeil, 
5s.; Mr. Regan, 3s.; Mr. John Crowley, 2s. 6d.; Mr. A. Duffner, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. M. Goldin, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Peter Gray, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Mary 
Hayes, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Daniel Kelly, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Smith, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
C. Sullivan, 2s. 6d.; Mr. M. J. Whelan, 2s. 6d.; Miss D., 2s. 6d. 


HIGHGATE. 

The Very Rev. Father Vincent (Provincial), £2 2s.; The Very Rev. 
Father Gerard (Rector), £2 2s.; Keating, Esq., £2 2s.; M. Sheehy, 
Esq., £2 2s.; —Casella, Esq., £1 1s.; Mr. and Mrs. Maskell, £1 15s.; O. 
Payne, Esq., £1 1s.; — Read, Esq., £1 1s.; L. Kolefisch, Esq., £13 — 
Morris, Esq., £1; B. Sullivan, Esq., £1; —Harris, Esq., tos.; smaller 
amounts, 6s.; Mrs. Berrke, 5s.; Mr. L. Casey, 5s.; Mr. Fust, 55.5 
Mr. T. O’Meara, 5s.; Miss Skelton, 5s.; Mr. Bishop, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
J. Clingan, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Hurbest, 2s. 6d.; Mr. M. Reilly, 2s. 6d. 


KENTISH TOWN. 

The Rev. J. Connolly, £2 2s.; The Rev. A. A. Wells, LL.D., £53 
Mrs. Alliott, £5; Madame Ali Ackbar, £1 1s.; S. J. Nicholl, Esq., 
41 Is.3; smaller amounts, 41 Os. 11d.; School Children, tos. 6d.; C 
Matthew, Esq., 1os.; W. Pope, Esq., 5s.; Mrs. Lawes, 5s. 


STRATFORD. 
The Rev. the Franciscan Fathers, £5 5s. J. Comerford, Esq., 
£1 18.3 M. H. Comerford, Esq., £1 1s.; T. Comerford, Esq., £1 Is.; 
W. Comerford, Esq., £1 1s.—£4 4s. Smaller amounts, £3 14s. 3d.; 
the Schools, £2 9s.; John Harrington, Esq., £1 Is. £16 3s. 3d 


418 8s. 6d. 


418 4s. 1d 


£18 3s. 


£16 15s. 5d. 
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MAIDEN LANE. 


The Rev. F. Skrimshire, £2 2s.; Rev. W. Purcell, £1 Is.; 
smaller amounts, £2 18s. 6d.; Michael Driscoll, Esq., £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Michael Driscoll, £1 1s.; Dr. O’Connor, £1; Mrs. Verdon, £1; 
Timothy Dempsey, Esq., Ios. 6d.; — Purdue, Esq., Ios. 6d.; Miss 
Brown, 10s.; Miss Glasgow, tos.; Alfred Keens, Esq., 10s.; Henry 
Russell, Esq., 10s.; Miss Brennan, §s.; Mr. Brewer, 5s.; Mrs. Con- 
nor, 5s.; Mr. Fitzgerald, 5s.; Mrs. Corazza Gatti, 5s.; Mr. John 
Hucklebridge, 5s.; Mr. Jeremiah Moloney, 5s.; Mrs. Weaver, 5s.; 
Sergt.-Major Barry, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Cleary, 2s. 6d.; Mr. John Fitz- 
gibbon, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. S. Gunning, 2s. 6d.; Mr. McDavitt, 2s. 6d.; 
Mr. Martini, 2s. 6d.; Miss K. Stokes, 2s. 6d. £16 2s. 


OGLE STREET. 


The Rev. Thomas Regan, £2 2s.; Rev. F. Smith, £2; Rev. E. J. 
Nolan, £1 Is.; Rev. J. Russell, £1 1s.; the Congregation, £9 14s. 6d. 


£15 18s. 6d. 
CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 
The Rev. the Carmelite Fathers, £1 1s.; the Congregation, £13 10s. 


£14 1s. 
ROSOMAN STREET. 
The Rev. J. L. Biemans, £1 Is.; collected in the Parish, £8 16s. 
Felix J. Biemans, Esq., £1; Madame Biemans, £1; Master Felix 
M. Biemans, 8s.; Miss Emilie M. Biemans, 4s.; Miss Emma M. 
Biemans, 4s.—£2 16s. The School Children, £1 14s. £14 7s. 
CHISWICK. 
The Rev. Reginald Tuke, £5 5s.; the Congregation, £8 13s. 
418 18s. 
THORNDON. 
The Very Rev. James Canon Bamber, £2 2s.; the Very Rev. John 
Bamber, £1 1s.; Allan Roskell, Esq., 410 10s. 418 18s. 
HOLLOWAY. 
The Rev. W. I. Dolan, £1 1s.; the Rev. T. Carey, £1 1Is.; smaller 
amounts, £4 3s. 1d.; — Poels, Esq., £2; A. Mahler, Esq., £1 Is.; 
School Children, 7s.; A Lady, 5s.; Miss Wetherfield, 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Middleton, 3s.; Mrs. Massey, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Simpson, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Stimpson, 2s. 6d.; M. H., 2s. 6d. 410 16s. 1d. 
HOXTON. 
The Rev. the Augustinian Fathers, £5 5s.; the Congregation, 
£5 Is. 4d. 410 6s, 4d. 
MILE END. 


The Rev. T. J. C. Denny, £2 2s.; Rev. J. F. Subra, £13 smaller 
amounts, £1 7s.; — Stoddart, Esq., £1 1s.; — Steel, Esq., £1; — 
Murphy, Esq., ros. 6d.; T. Murphy, Esq., 10s.; — Island, Esq., 10s.; 
Mr. Bishop, §s.; Mrs. Bishop, §s.; Mr. Cahill, 5s.; Mr. Gormley, 
5s.; Mrs. Lawrence, 5s.; Mr. H. Lewis, 5s.; Mrs. Meehan, 5s.; Mr. 
T. O'Connell, 5s.; Mr. Ruane, 55s. 410 5s. 6d. 
SOMERS TOWN. 
The Rev. E. Pennington, £1 Is.; Rev. M. Ryan, £3 3s.; Rev. E, 
Smith, £1 1s.; Rev. D. Woollett, £1 1s.; Congregation, £3 3s. 


SOUTHEND. 


£9 9s. 


The Rev. John Moore, £1 Is.; the Congregation, £8 8s. £9 9s. 
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STOKE NEWINGTON. 
The Rev. H. Cutajar, £1 1Is.; Rev. C. Rivers, £1 Is.; the Con- 
gregation, £7 7s. 
WAPPING. 


The Rev. F. C. Beckley, £2; Rev. A. Dooley, £1; smaller amounts, 
£2 1s. 6d.; the Children of Mary, £1; Children of the Schools, 
15s. 11d.; Mrs. Adnett, 1os.; D. Caldon, Esq., 1os.; Miss E. Lynch, 
1os.; Mr. Heggarty, 5s.; Mr. P. McCarthy, 5s. 


WILLESDEN. 


The Rev. G. Cologan, £1 1s.; — Esch, Esq., and Family, £1 Is.; 
S. Joyce, Esq., £1 1s.; J. Mawson, Esq., £1 Is.; smaller amounts, 
10s. 9d.; J. Ostler, Esq., 10s. 6d.; B. G. Wattson, Esq., tos. 6d.; 
J. Foley, Esq., 10s.; — Gosser, Esq., 10s.; B. O’Connor, Esq., 
M.D., 10s.; the School Children, 7s. 7d.; Mr. C. Esch, 5s.; Mr. 
Foley, 5s.; Mr. Guthman, 5s.; Mrs. Gabriel, 3s.; Mrs. Holmes, 3s. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dobbinson, 2s. 6d.; Misses Farrington, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Streeder, 2s. 6d.; Miss Ann Welby, 2s. 6d. 


SILVERTOWN. 
Pa Rev. T. Ring, £3; the Congregation, £3; School Children, 
3: 
UPTON. 


The Rev. the Franciscan Fathers, £5 5s.; smaller amounts, £1 Is.3 
Mr. Dan, 5s.; Mrs. Greenslade, 5s.; Mrs. Stillwnygan, §s.; Boys’ 
School, 3s. 3d.; A Friend, 3s.; Mr. Barry, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Cusack, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. Dwane, 2s. 6d.; Mr. D., 2s. 6d.; Mr. Foulvey, 2s. 6d.; 
A Friend, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Furlong, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Kearney, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
Reed, 2s. 6d.; Miss Swaisland, 2s. 6d. 


WALTHAM CROSS AND ENFIELD. 
The Rev. E. Bronsgeest, £1; the Congregation, £7 Is.; the Schools, 


10s. 
ISLE OF DOGS. 
The Rev. N. P. Drewe, £1; the Congregation, £6 4s. 6d.; School 
Children, £1 2s. 5d. 


LITTLE ALBANY STREET. 
The Rev. F. Bown, £5 5s.; the Congregation, £2 55s. 
CLAPTON. 


The Rev. R. Swift, £2; the Congregation, £4 10s.; the School 
Children, 17s. 7d. 
BOW. 


The Rev. T. P. Thacker, D.D., £2 2s.; Rev. T. H. Burnett, 
£1 1s.; Rev. P. Finegan, £1 1s.; the Congregation, £2 16s. 
COLCHESTER AND MISTLEY. 
The Congregation, Colchester, £5 7s. 3d.; Congregation, Mistley, 


£1 10s. 
BRENTFORD. 
The Rev. James Horan, £2; Rev. Thomas Godfrey, £1; the Con- 
gregation, £2 17s. 10d.; School Children, 2s. 7d. 


: HOMERTON. 
The Rev. E. Meyer, £1; Rev. Clement Dunn, £1 ; the Congrega- 
tion, £3 4s.; Grammar School, 6s.; Parish School, 6s.; Boys’ School, 
2s. 6d. 


£9 9s. 


£9 Ts. 5a. 


£9 4s. 4d. 


£9 


£8 12s. 3d. 


48 11s. 


£8 6s 11d. 
47 10s. 


£7 7s. 7d. 


Li. 


£6 17s. 3d. 


£6 0s. 5d. 


£5 18s. 6d. 
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INGATESTONE. 
The Very Rev. G. Canon Last, £4 4s.; the Congregation, £1 13s. 


TOTTENHAM. 
The Rev. F. Bayly, £2 2s.; Rev. F. C. G. Brown, £1; the Con- 
gregation, £2; the Schools, 15s. £5 17s. 
WITHAM. 
The Rev. Angelo Lucas, £5 ; the Congregation, 12s. £5 12s. 


HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 


The Congregation, £4 9s. 8d.; Boys’ School, 1os.; Girls’ School, 
8s. 4d. £5 8s. 
WOOD GREEN. 


Per the Rev. G. B. Cox, the Congregation and the School Children, 
£5 5s. £5 5s. 
ITALIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. the Fathers of the Pious Society of the Missions, £2 2s.; 
the Congregation, £3 3s. £5 5s. 
BUNHILL ROW. 
The Rev. M. Fitzpatrick, £1; smaller amounts, 41 18s. 6d.; the 
School Children, £1; Mr. J. Nolan, §s.; Mr. J. Nolan, Junr., 3s. ; 
Mr. James Hodinott, 3s. 6d.; Miss Coveney, 2s. 6d.; Miss L. Hol- 
man, 2s. 6d.; Miss Keefe, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Morton, 2s. 6d. £5 
WATFORD. 
The Rev. M.S. Ryan, £1; the Congregation, £4. £5 
HERTFORD. 


The Rev. P. Fitzpatrick, 41 1s.; the Congregation, 43 5s.; the 
School Children, 10s. 44 16s. 
BARKING ROAD. 


The Rev. J. J. Hazell, £2 2s.; the Rev. Thomas Boyle, £1 ; 
the Congregation £1 2s. £4 As. 
PALACE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

Per Rev. C. Forster, S.J.:—the Congregation, £3 16s.; the Schools 


£5 17s. 


6s. £4 Qs. 
BARKING. 
The Rev. D. Hickey, £1; the Congregation, £3. £4 
LIMEHOUSE. 
The Rev. F. H. Higley, £2; the Congregation, £1 10s.; the 
School Children, Ios. L4 
GRAYS AND TILBURY. 
The Rev. F. Doyle, £1; Grays Congregation, £2 4s. 10d.; Til- 
bury Congregation, Ios. £3 16s. 10d. 
WARLEY. 
The Rev. J. Moncrieff Smyth, £2 2s.; per Colour-Sergt. McCarthy, 
11s. 6d.; J. Hayes, Esq., 1os.; Mr. T. Hayes, 5s.; smaller amounts, 
3s. 7d. £3 16s. 7d. 
BRENTWOOD. 
The Rev. T. F. Norris, £2 2s.; the School Children, £1 2s.; Mrs. 
£38 16s. 6d. 


and Miss Tayspill, 12s. 6d. 
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GERMAN CHAPEL. 
The Rev. Joseph Verres, D.D., £1; the Congregation, £2 3s.; the 


School Children, 12s. 6d. 43 15s. 6d. 
CHILD’S HILL. i 
The Rev. F. Stanfield, £2 2s.; the Congregation, £1 2s. 6d.; the 
School Children, 5s. é wines 4 438 Qs. 6d. 
HENDON. 
R ; ; i s. 6d. 
The Rev. Geo. Carter, £1 Is.; the Congregation, £2 6 | £3 Ts. 6d. 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Per the Rev. the Marist Fathers, £2 15s. 4d. £2 15s. 4d. 
STOCK. 
The Congregation and League of the Cross, £2 14s. 6d., per Rev. 
“W. H. Cologan. 42 14s. 6d. 
ST. ALBANS. 
The Rev. James Noonan, £1 ; the Congregation, etc., £1 13s. 
£2 13s. 
HANWELL. 
The Rev. H. J. Karslake, 41 1s.; the Congregation, £1 7s. 6d. 
J & gregation, £1 7 £2 8. 6. 
HARWICH. 
The Rev. R. Kelly, £1; the Congregation, £1. £2. 
WEST DRAYTON. 
The Rev. Michael A. Wren, £1 ; the Congregation, 15s.; the School 
Children, 5s. £2. 
CHELMSFORD. 
The Rev. J. F. Padbury, £1 1s.; the Congregation, 11s. 7d. 
; £1 12s. 7d. 
SOUTH FULHAM. 
The Congregation and School Children, per Rev. R. Conway, £1 10s. 
41 10s. 
BARNET. 
The Congregation, per Rev. G. L. Bampfield, 18s. 18s. 


The Subscriptions from the other Missions, from the different Branches 
of the League of the Cross, from the Colleges and Boarding Schools, 
and all new Subscriptions, will be published shortly in THE WEEKLY 
REGISTER, ‘ Zadlet,” and “ Universe.” 

On the first convenient day after Sunday the 8th of June, which will 
be the Silver Jubilee of the Cardinal Archbishop, an Address will be 
presented to fis Eminence with the Personal Testimonial, and a list 
of the names of the Subscribers, and the amount of their Subscriptions. 

Subscriptions for the Personal Testimonial may be sent to His Grace 
the DUKE OF ‘NorFOLk, E.M., Vorfolk House, St. James's Square, S.W., 
The Right Rev, MONSIGNOR GILBERT, 22, Finsbury Circus, E.C.; and 
— and SHERIFF KNILL, Zhe Crosslets in the Grove, Blackheath, 

















No. 4. APRIL, 1890. 


(Messrs. Burns and Oates’ 
MontBfyp Bist. 


Announcements. 
Ready during April, 

Dr. Hettinger’s Evidences of Christianity. Edited by the 
Rev. H. S. BowpEn, of the Oratory, with the Author’s approval. The first 
volume of Dr. Hettinger’s great work, ‘* Apologie des Christenthums,” entitled, 
‘* NATURAL RELIGION,” will be ready the first week in April. (See p. 2.) 

The Church of my Baptism, and why I returned toit. By 
FRANCIS KinG. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Justin (Martyr.) By Mrs. CHARLES Martin (Author 
of ** Life of St. Jerome.” Cloth, gilt, 2s. 

The One Mediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacraments. By WILLIAM 
H1UMPHREY, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Life of Don Bosco, Founder of the Salesian Society. Trans- 
lated from the French of J. M. Villefranche, by LADY MARTIN. With a 
Portrait of Don Bosco. A new and revised Edition. 

Plain Sermons. By the Rev. R. D. Browne. Sixty-four Plain 
Sermons on the Fundamental Truths of the Catholic Church. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Our Lady’s Dowry. How England won that Title. By the Rev. 
T. E. BRIDGETT, C.38.R. New and popular edition. 5s. 

In the Press and in Preparation. 

The Christian Virgin in her Family and in the World. Her 
Virtues and her Mission at the Present Time. From the Third French Edition. 

Thomas Rileton. His Family and Friends. A Narrative. By 
Mrs. Parsons, Author of ‘‘ Joe Baker,” ‘‘ Emma's Cross,” &c., &c. 

Two Tales by the late KATHLEEN O’MEARA, entitled “ The Blind 
Apostle ” and ‘* A Heroine of Charity.” 

The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Rosa MuLHOLLAND. <A new 
and popular Edition. 

The Great Sacrifice of the New Law, expounded by the 
Figures of the Old. By JAMES Dymock. Eighth Edition, 1687. This work 
will form Volume II. of the ‘* Old English Ascetic Series,” edited by Ory 
SHIPLEY, M.A. 





Che Kvceum. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 

1. The Social Mission of the Church. | 5. Scholastic Criticism of Evolutionist 
An Irish Catholic Parliament and the Arguments, 

Protestant Minority. 6. Licensing Liquor Shops. 
Emperor and Workman. 7. Correspondence. 
4. ‘the Christ in Modern Fiction. 8. New Books. 

SUBSCRIPTION §/- PER ANNUM POST-FREZE, 
*.* Subscript.ons rscelved by Messrs, Burns & Cates 
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London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New York: 9, Barclay Street. 








